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INTRODUCTION 


The  object  we  had  in  view,  in  pnidishing  this  pamphlet,  as  conhdential, 
was  simply  to  submit,  to  the  consideration  of  Ternvian  Statesmen,  the  ideas 
therein  emineiated,  and  suggested  by  the  extremely  delicate  situation  that 
has  been  created  by  ('hili’s  resistence  to  the  fullilment  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  put  an  end  to  the  Pacific  War. 

As  the  Chilian  papers  have  given  publicit}'  to  the  same,  it  has  Ireeii 
commented  upon  by  the  South  .Vmerican  press  generally,  and  now,  tliat  a 
disturbance  of  the  })eaco  threatens  anew  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  it  is 
proper  that  the  North  American  press  have  cognizance  of  the  same,  in  all 
as  relating  to  its  Irearings  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  correctly  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Peru  in  her  relation 
with  the  great  Pepul>lic  of  the  North,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  the  chief 
antecedents  of  the  Pacific  war  and  more  especially  the  incidents  connected 
the  steps  taken  h}"  the  United  Stated  in  favor  of  peace. 

We  will  make  as  short  and  truthful  a review  as  it  is  in  our  ])Ower  to  do 
of  a period  extending  over  five  years  (1879  to  1883.) 


Antecetleiifs  tiotl  coiiseq^iiesioes  ol'  tlie 

It  was  not  Peru,  as  Chili  systematically  proclaims,  that  provoked  the 
conflict. — It  was  Chili  that  declared  war  on  the  T'‘  April  1879,  when  she 
had  once  secured  the  supremacy  in  the  South  Pacific,  h}"  the  building  of 
two  powerful  iron-clads  in  England  in  1874  and  1875,  and  had  her  army 
ready  to  undertake  the  military  conquest  of  the  rich  saltj^retcr  beds  and  guano 
deposits  contained  in  the  Peruvian  territories  of  Tarapaca. 

Chilian  documents,  which,  for  sundry  reasons,  have  lieen  revealed  to  the 
public,  prove  this  in  an  indisputable  manner. — In  confirmation  of  this  fact, 
it  is  but  necessary  to  to  refer  to  the  acts  of  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Chi- 
lian congress  held  at  Santiago  at  the  beginning  the  war  and  pnldislied 
in  1882.  It  is  proved  there,  by  the  declarations  of  the  Chilian  ministers, 
that  the  preparations  for  war  were  begun  a long  time  previously;  that  the 


Chilian  navy  was  infinitely  su})crior  to  the  Peruvian,  which  latter  was  in  a 
pitifully  neglected  state,  and  that  the  Chilian  army  was  su]!erahnndantly 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  initiation  of  tlie  campaign 
and  the  completion  of  the  said  armament  fully  provided  for,  to  arrive  in 
g'00(i  time. 

That  the  opinion  of  neutrals  respecting  Chili’s  warlike  preparations 
and  the  military  elements  at  the  command  of  that  republic  yirevious  to  the 
Iweaking  out  of  the  Pacific  War  may  he  known,  in  spite  of  vrhat  she  has 
always  asserted  to  the  contrary,  it  suffices  to  read  that  part  of  the  official 
despatch  .sent  on  the  22''^‘Caf  .July  1881  l>y  the  United  States  minister  at  San- 
tiago to  the  Department  of  State,  giving  an  account  of  the  pacific  solution, 
due  to  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States,  of  the  serious  boundary  Cjuestions 
existing  between  Argentina  and  Chili,  that  threatened  to  end  in  an  inevitably 
disastrous  war. 

That  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

0 For  years  lliey  have  lieen  engag-ed  in  sn)iijlying  tiicjuselves,  at  a great  expense,  with  the  elements 
ileemecl  necessary  for  such  a con  tingency. — Willion.s  of  dollars,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
n developiuent  of  material  interests,  have  been  expended  in  the  purcha.se  of  iron-clads  and  destructive 
artillery;— all  in  anticipation  of  the  war  which  seemed  inevitable.') 


Great  sums  having  been  spent  in  the  accumulation  of  warlike  elements, 
tlie  financial  position  of  Cliili  was  very  critical  when  she  declared  war 
against  Peru. 

The  government  revenues  in  Chili  (£  7.875,000  a year)  amount  to  £ 2,, 
12,,  0 per  head,  whilst  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world,  they  are  hut  £ 0,,  18,,  0 per  head. — In  Peru,  whose  revenue  lie- 
fore  the  war  was  sujierior  to  that  of  Chili,  they  amounted  to  8 shillings  and 
6 pence  per  head. 

The  government  revenues  had  diminished;  the  rich  silver  mines  at  Cara- 
coles began  to  deteriorate  and  wheat  and  cojiper  fetched  but  low  prices.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  government  machine  in  its  customary  form  and  to  put 
off’  the  effects  of  a crisis,  it  was  necessary  to  contract  new  loans  in  London, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  carindiig  out  useful  public  works,  lait  in  order  to  lie 
able  to  continue  the  regular  service  of  loans  previously  contracted,  and  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  country. 

The  impossibility  of  again  having  recourse  to  this  expedient,  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  London  tiiiancial  market,  the  public  credit  being  exhaus- 
ted at  home,  the  incontrovertible  paper  money  a})peared: — an  unmistakable 
sign  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  this  situation  that  Chili,  regardless  ofjnstice 
and  of  the  right  of  her  South  American  lirothers,  took  possession,  by  the 
force  of  arms,  of  the  ricli  province  of  Tarapaca  which  promised  her  ample 
means  for  the  rehabilitation  of  her  em;iiy  treasuiy.  This  is  what  decided  Chili 
to  go  to  war — great  was  tlie  want  felt  at  home,  and  great  was  the  booty  in 
pro.spcct, — so  great,  indeed,  that  greed  overcame  every  scruple. 

The  pnblicmen  of  Chili  no  longer  vacilated  in  entering  upon  a war  of 
conquest  in  1879,  thus,  breaking  with  American  traditions  and  replacing 
the  rule  ofjnstice  by  that  of  violence. — And,  truly,  the  riches  acquired  by  and 
the  pecuniary  ad\'antages  afforded  to  Chili  by  the  conquest  of  Tarapaca 
greatly  exceded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Chilians. 

The  v'ar-iudemiiity  paid  b)^  Pern  exceded  all  those  that  have  ever  been 
paid  by  aipy  vanquished  nation. — The  liolivian  province  of  Antofagasta  and 
the  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapaca  began  to  yield  enormous  revenues  from 
the  first  year  of  Chilian  pos.session. — The  Custom’s  duties  alone  yielded 
If)  388.1  do. 7h  in  1882  'vhieh  increased  to  S.  22, (>43,576. 90  in  1SS3.  —They 


continuQcl  increasing  in  this  manner  until  they  reached  S.  50.000,000  in  1S9S 
and  the  enormous  sum  of  S.  55.000,000  in  1890. — Tlie  revenues  collected  hy 
Chili  up  to  1898  inclusive,  amount  to  S.  510.000,000  and,  it  being  proved,  by 
the  late  examination  niacle,  that  the  saltpeter  deposits  so  tar  discovered, 
contain  sufficient  ■wealth  to  continue  the  exportation  at  its  present  rate  for  35 
years  longer,  S.  1,550.000,000  have  to  be  added  to  the  last  previous  amount, 
thus  making  a grand  total  of  S.  2,071.000,000  simply  for  export  duty. — It 
we  add  to  this  the  rest  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  those  territories,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  not  overstepped  the  mark  by  stating  that  no  nation,  has 
ever  jraid  a greater  war  indemnity. 

AVithout  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said,  that  almost  the  whole  ol  these 
amounts  have  been  employed  by  Chili  in  increasing  her  elements  of  war;  very 
little  of  the  said  money  has  Ijeen  spent  on  works  of  public  utility;  all  has  been 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  ships  of  war,  cannons  and  immense  aianaments, 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  rank  held  by  so  small  a republic 
amorigst  the  nations  of  the  world, — an  insignificant  little  rration  counting 
hardly  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 

These  millions  of  money,  together  with  those  that  will  still  enter  the 
Chilian  treasury,  with  no  further  exertion  than  that  recpuired  to  collect  the 
duties  put  upon  the  ex[)orts  of  saltpeter  in  the  conquered  p)rovinces  and  upon 
articles  imported  there,  will  not  be  appli-:d  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  virgin 
soil  of  America,  rror  to  further  her  progress,  but  will  serve  as  a standiirg 
menace  to  her  peace  in  this  part  of  the  Continent  and  will  Ire  a constant  dair- 
ger  to  the  democratic  institutioirs  of  her  p)eoples. 

The  first  perrricious  con.sequence  of  this  threatening  attitude  of  Chili  is 
already  felt. — The  oirtlay  the  Argentiire  Repmblic  has  been  compelled  to  make 
for  the  acqui.sition  of  elements  of  war  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  order  to 
compel  Chili  to  respect  her  rights  and  territory,  is  estimated  at  over  three 
luindred  million  dollars. — The  pitiful  armed  peace  regime  has  already  taken 
root  in  tins  prart  of  the  Continent  and  we  shall  soon  have  cause  to  perceive  its 
train  of  evil  coirsequences. — -The  militarization  of  the  rest  of  the  republics,  the 
absorption  of  the  militarily  weak  states  by  the  more  powerful  ones,  the  celebra- 
tion of  offeirsive  aird  defensive  alliarrces,  to  secure  a reciprocal  equilibrium  aird, 
lastly,  the  adoption  of  protectorates,  as  the  last  resource  left  to  the  weaker  states 
to  save  themselves  from  conquest  and  vassalage: — all  tend  to  establish  the  rule 
of  a system  so  sad,  that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  complications  with  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  and  their  Iranefnl  interference  in  American  questions. 

Instead  of  establisliiug  a noble  and  elevated  policy  in  America,  v.dth  the 
inviolaI)ility  of  territory  and  compulsory  arljitration,  as  a guarantee  of  peace, 
arrd  the  consequent  tracing  out  of  the  line  dividing  the  policy  of  tlie  past  from 
that  of  the  future,  for  the  glory  aird  happiness  of  this  liemisprliere,  we  see  Chi- 
li trying  to  introduce  in  America,  the  deploralrle  system,  the  curse  and  disgrace 
ofEurojre,  with  its  whole  train  of  concomitant  evils: — heavy  taxes,  standing  ar- 
mies and  obligatory  military  service,  tending,  l)y  every  means  in  its  power,  to 
raise  the  importance  of  the  military  career,  to  the  detriment  of  liberty,  wlrilst 
threatening  to  suppress  re].)ublican  institutioirs: — such  is  Chili’s  attitude — and 
she  seems  particularly  interested  irr  the  destruction  of  the  fir ndameirtal  elements 
of  our  free  and  peaceful  civilization,  destined,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  to  have  a 
great  future  in  this  privileged  Iremisphere. 

This  most  sad  and  pitiful  policy,  initiated  by  Chili  in  1879,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  might  easily  have  been  conjured  and  nipped  in  the  bud  for 
ever. — This  was  the  noble  aspiration  of  the  United  States;  but,  as  we  shall 
see  furtlrer  on,  various  circumstances  and  unforeseen  occurrences  have  prevent- 
ed the  realization  of  such  most  excellent  intentions. 
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The  fabulous  wealth  aunually  produced  by  the  enormous  nitrate  beds  of 
Tara})aca  has  not  been  a]ii)lied,  iior  will  it  ever  be  ap^died  to  the  furtherance 
of  commerce  and  industry,  nor  will  it  consequently  ever  contribute  to  the 
progress  and  wellbeing  of  America;  on  the  contrary,  it  having,  so  far,  been 
invested  in  the  accumulation  of  elements  of  war,  it  has  only  served  to  intro- 
duce the  armed  i)eace  calamity  in  this  continent  and  to  enrich  the  owners  of 
Kuro[»ean  dockyards  and  other  factories  wdiere  arms  ami  materials  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  human  life  are  made. 

Since  Peru  lost  her  chief  sources  of  wealth,  she  understood  that  her  duty 
consisted  in  the  peaceful  development  of  her  arable  lands,  her  mines,  her 
virgin  forests,  her  home  and  foreign  trade  and  the  reorganization  of  her 
finances. — The  miseralde  revenues  left  her  by  (fhili  have  been  employed  in  the 
development  of  the  country’s  material  progress. — Xothing  lias  been  spent  in 
ships,  armaments  or  other  warlike  elements. — And  now,  that  her  public 
treasuiy  is  somewhat  convalescent,  the  natural  conseciuence  of  this  peaceful 
policy,  and  that  the  only  arm  she  can  wield  is  the  justice  of  her  cause,  she 
sees  herself  threatened  anew  with  a second  war  of  conquest,  unless  she  re- 
nounce her  patriotic  hopes  of  recuperating  her  national  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica,  for  which  she  very  justly  counts  upon  the  plebiscite  stipulated 
in  the  Treaty  of  Ancon. 


The  Mediation  of  the  United  States. 

Thk  Fikst  A'l’TEurx,  with  which  IMe.ssrs.  Osborxe,  Chuisti.vncv  axd 

Adams  WERE  ch.^rged. 

INIr.  Rutherford  Rurchard  Hayes,  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  wdshful 
to  {irevent  further  destruction  of  pro|)erty  and  bloodshed  and  fearing  that  the 
continuance  of  the  struggle  might  endanger  the  interests  of  theh’epublican  sys- 
tem, in  this  continent,  oifered  tlie  mediation  of  the  Phiited  States  to  the  belli- 
gerents, as  is  to  be  seen  by  the  official  notes  of  Mr.  W.  i\P  Evarts,  Secreta.iy  of 
State  at  the  time.— The  same  being  accepted,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  confer- 
ences were  held  in  tlie  Pay  of  Arica,  on  board  the  mediating  nation’s  war-sliip 
Lackawanna)),  under  the  auspices  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Chili,  Peru  and  Polivia,  IMessrs.  Thomas  A.  Osliorne,  J.  P.  Christiancy  and  Ge- 
neral Charles  Adams,  respectively, the  first  named  diplomatist  acting  as  Chair- 
man. 

The  conferences  began  on  the  22  of  October  1880  and  IMr.  Osborne 
declared,  in  liis  opening  speech,  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  the  origin  of  republican  institutions  in  America  and  that  the  United  Sta- 
tes considereil  themselves  in  a manner  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the 
said  institutions;  that  the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  was 
acknowledged,  first  of  all,  by  the  United  States,  and  the  stability  of  the 
institutions  founded  upon  the  said  independence,  being  put  to  a most  severe 
test,  l)y  the  w'ar,  he  hoped  all  the  belligerent  re})ublics,  impelled  by  the  same 
wish  that  animated  the  United  States,  would  endeavour,  by  eveiy  means  in  their 
power,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  liy  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace; — Mr.  Oslior- 
ne  finished  his  speech,  expressing  confidence  that  the  efforts  of  his  government 
would  be  crowned  Avith  success. 

The  haughty  attitude  of  Chili,  not  content  Avith  expressing  her  doubts  as 
to  the  favoralde  result  of  the  said  conferences;  liut  asking  for  an  immediate 
decision  to  be  taken,  on  the  sina  que  non  basis  of  an  arrangement  for  the 
absolute  and  unconditional  cession  of  Tarapaca,  rendered  a solution  im- 
possible. 
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An  arrangement  on  this  liasis  being  impossilile,  the  more  so,  as  Chili 
endeavoured,  in  a peace  congress  patronized  liy  the  United  States,  to 
estahlisli  the  principle — that  the  triumph  of  arms  justifies  the  annexation  of 
territories — the  arliitration  of  the  Ignited  States  jiroposed  liy  Peru  and  Bolivia 
was  finally  rejected  by  Chili,  and  this  attempt  at  mediation  led  to  noresult. 

Messrs,  (isborne,  Christiancy  and  Adams,  after  listening  to  the  impolite 
criticisms  and  high-toned  allusions  of  the  Chilian  commissioners  respecting 
their  country’s  policy  in  its  dealings  with  the  i\Iexican  Iteimhlic,  declared 
their  mission  ended  and  each  one  returned  to  his  ]iost. 

Mr.  Osborne’s  lukewarm  attitude, whilst  presiding  at  the  Arica  conferen- 
ces and  his  declaration  that  the  Covernment  of  the  United  States  did  not 
pretend  to  act  as  arbitrator,  «as  that  position  would  involve  much  troulde  and 
great  lahor«,  was  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Evarts,  who,  on  the 
27  Decemlier  1880,  addressed  an  official  note  to  him  to  that  effect,  asking 
for  an  explanation  and  stating,  amongst  other  tilings,  the  following: — 

«If  it  was  your  purpose  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  would  not 
» cheerfully  assume  any  labor  and  trouble  incidental  to  arbitration  in  the 
» interest  of  peace  and  intlie  service  of  justice,  you  liave  not  cori’ectly  interpreted 
» the  views  and  ideas  of  this  Government.)) 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  disagreements  having  arisen  lietween  Messrs. 
Christiancy  and  Osliornc,  these  diplomatic  representatives  disap[)eared  from 
the  scene,  to  he  followed  liy  others. 

Thus  ended  the  United  State’s  hrst  attempt  at  mediation,  with  the  of  parti- 
culars of  which,  I am  personally  acquainted,  having  acted  as  secretary  to  one 
the  Peruvian  Commissioners  and  consequently  been  present  at  all  the  meetings. 

Second  Attempt,  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Trescot,  Hurlbut 
AND  Kilpatrick 

The  Great  Northern  Republic,  understanding  that  she  had  contracted  the 
moral  obligation  towards  Peru  of  preventing  Chili  from  making  an  almsivc 
use  of  her  victory,  decided  to  make  another  attempt  to  re-estal)lish  peace  in 
the  Pacihc,  in  view  of  the  failure  attending  the  first  attempt. 

The  United  States  could  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  wliilst  having  satisfac- 
torily arranged  the  boundary  questions  existing  between  Argentina  and  Chil- 
during  the  first  period  of  the  Pacific  war,  and  which  ([uestions  were  seriously 
threatening  to  lead  to  a rupture  between  tliose  two  countries,  they  had 
really  secured  tran(|uility  to  Chili  from  that  quarter  and  had,  con.seqnently, 
doubled  her  resources  and  secured  her  liberty  ot  action  on  the  Pacific  coast,  tlms 
enabling  her  to  direct  the  whole  other  energies  with  the  most  complete  lilierty 
of  action  against  Peru,  to  the  most  serious  detriment  of  this  country. — Nor 
could  they  overlook  the  obligations  they  had  contracted  in  conseipience  of  the 
repeated  and  decisive  declarations  of  their  chancellerie  on  different  occasions, 
ira})lying  tlie  high  displeasure  with  which  they  would  see  the  interference  ot 
European  Powers  in  the  Pacific  conflict,  refusing  even  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  them  to  interfere  collectively  in  behalf  of  peace  and  insisting  that  the  latter 
be  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  uidy. — tSee  Mr.  Blaine’s 
oficial  note  of  Sept  5 1881  to  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  of  which  wc 

transcribe  the  last  paragraph,  and  which  was  in  answer  to  a direct  invitation 
by  the  President  of  France  to  act  conjointly  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  arrangement. 

Ill  the  contest  between  Peru  iind  Chili;  the  United  States  liave  watclied  tlie  progress  ofthe 
struggle  with  piiinful  interest  and  liiive  euiteavoured,  as  oiiportuiiities  oltered,  toai  range  terms 
of  peace,  and  you  will  say  to  the  Freiieli  ( tovernment-  tlial.  while  the  interest  wliich  i^re.sident 
Grevy  has  manifested  in  liehalf  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  his  syiniiathy  witli  the  unhap|)y  viethns 
of  this  war  flnd  an  earnest  response  here,  hoth  from  the  Government  and  the  people,  the  United 
States  declines  to  enter  into  negotiations  witli  European  Powers  for  a joint  intervention  in  tlie 
affairs  of  Chili  and  Peri'i. 
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11  was  eqiuilly  understood  at  AVashington  that  the  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  })aragraph,  practically  depriv- 
ed Peru  of  the  lionefiits  to  l>e  derived  from  the  interference  of  her  friends 
and  the  good  otlices  of  the  European  Powers,  and  tliat  consequently  the  mo- 
ral duty  of  quickly  bringing  the  war  to  a close,  on  lionorable  terms  for  all 
the  helligerents,  was  incumbent  on  the  United  States. 

All  this  was  evident  to  the  eminent  statesman  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  time,  intluenced,  as  he  was,  by  the  noble  sentiments  and  ele- 
vated views  that  so  greatly  distinguished  the  misadventured  Mr.  James  A. 
CJartield,  who  had  alread}^  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

It  was  a matter  undoubted  that  the  attitude  premeditatedly  assumed 
by  the  chancellerie  of  their  countiy,  when  declaring  her  resolution  to  secure 
})eace  exclusively  througli  her  own  exertions,  rejecting  the  interference  and 
even  the  cooperation  of  all  other  powers,  entailed,  as  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence, the  imposition  of  peace  by  the  United  States  if,  as  we  understand, 
she  intendeil  to  honor  her  moral  responsabilities  and  thus  retain  her  pres- 
tige and  intiuence,  as  the  leading  re})ublic  in  the  Avorld. 

Mr.  Blaine  set  his  mind  on  the  attainment  of  this  noble  idea  and,  Avith 
his  clear  understanding  of  the  grand  future  in  store  for  American  republi- 
canism, as  a furtherer  of  the  progress  and  welfiire  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation, he  gave  detinite  instructions  to  the  functionaries  under  his  orders 
to  strive  by  every  means  in  their  poAver  to  secure  peace  AAuthout  territorial 
dismemberment. — Mr.  Blaine  did  not  admit  the  principle  of  military  con- 
quest as  a means  of  territorial  agrandizement  in  the  international  relations 
of  the  free  American  countries. 

SAvayed  by  these  ideas,  he  accredited  neAV  ministers  to  the  belligerent  re- 
publics of  the  Pacific. — General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  Avas  chosen  for  Peru  and 
General  Judson  Kilpatrick  for  Chili. 

The  instructions  given  to  these  agents  are  dated  June  15’*^  1881. 

Air.  llurlbut  Avas  charged,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  endeavour  to  elim- 
inate the  cession  of  territory  as  a condition  for  the  initiation  of  peace  nego- 
tiations and,  to  this  end,  he  recoiAmd  the  folloAving  instructions: 

It  will  be  ilifflcult,  perhaps,  to  obtain  this  from  Chili;  but,  as  tlie  Chilian  Government  has  dis- 
linotly  repudiated  tlie  idea  that  tins  wai-  was  a war  of  conquest,  tlio  Government  of  Pern  may 
fairly'clalm  tlie  opportunity  to  malce  proposalsof  indemnity  and  guarantee  before  submitting  to  a 
cession  of  territory.-  If  you'  can  aid  tlie  Government  of  I'eru  in  securing  sucli  a result,  you  will  liave 
rendered  tlie  service  which  seems  most  pressing.— AAOietlier  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  tlie  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment to  make  any  arrangment.s  at  liomeor  abroad,  singly  or  with  tlie  assistance  of  frieudiv 
powers,  wliicli  will  furnish  the  necessary  Indemnity  or  supply  the  required  guarantee,  you  will  he 
bettor  able  to  advise  me,  after  you  liave  reaelied  your  post. 


]\Ir.  Kilpatrick,  a cojty  of  whose  instructions  Avas  given  to  Air.  llurlbut, 
AVas  addressed  as  folloAVs: 

Uitlcult  as  would  lie  any  Intervention  of  tlie  Ignited  States  under  ordinary  circumstances,  our 
position  is  further  emliarra'ssed  by  the  failure  of  the  conference  at  Ariea,  undertaken  at  our  sug- 
gestion.— it  is  eviilenl  from  tlie  protocols  of  that  conference,  that  Chili,  was  prepared  to  dictate  and 
not  to  discuss  terms  of  peace  and  tliat  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States  upon  any  questions  of 
dilference  with  the  allied  powers  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  was  not  acceptable  find  would  not  he  accepted 
by  the  Cliili  government. 

And  he  Avas  therefore  charged  to  ob.serve  a conduct  of  expectation,  yet, 
commanded  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  but  Avithout  officious  in- 
trusion, to  induce  Chili  to  desist  from  her  demand  that  the  sine  qua  non 
condition  for  the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  peace  be  the  readiness  of  Peru 
to  cede  a portion  of  her  territory,  it  being  a necessity  to  provide  Peru  and 
Bolivia  Avith  all  and  every  possilfie  opjAortunity  to  offer  a fair  Avar-indemnity 
and  an  acceptalfie  guarantee.  (Tf  these  poAvers  tail  to  offer  a reasonably  sufficient 
indemnity  and  guarantee,  then  it  becomes  a fair  subject  for  consideration 
Avhether  such  territory  may  not  be  exacted  as  the  necessary  price  of  peace.» 

As  is  seen  from  the  tenor  of  these  instructions,  the  Avish  of  the  United 
States  Avas  that  all  diplomatic  negotiations  referring  to  annexation  of  territory 
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slioukl  lie  postponed,  only  to  lie  considered  in  the  case  of  the  vanqin’shMl  re- 
publics being  unable  to  })ay  an  equitable  indemnity  of  war. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  was,  furthermore,  constituded  the  active  agent  in  the  new 
mediation  and  chief  minister  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Jlurlbut’s  jiroceedings  were  of  a most  active  character.  A few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Lima  and  on  the  5*’'  August  18S1,  he  addressed  his  San- 
tiago colleague,  informing  him  of  the  intentions  of  tlio  Government  of  the 
United  States,—  resuming  the  contents  of  his  otticial  note  in  the  following 
terms: 

1st,  That  ppaoe  on  fairand  honorable  terms  should  he  arrantred  as  s]ieedl,y  as  i>os*ible. 

2nd.  Tliat  the  integrity  of  the  Peruvian  territory  sliould  be  maintained. 

3rd.  That  a fail,  fair  and  reasonable  indemnity  ouglit  to  lie  made  to  Cliili  for  tlie  e.xpenses  of 
the  war,  adding:— The  United  States  are  not  disposed  to  recognize,  on  this  continent,  the  Euro- 
pean notion  of  addition  to  territory  by  conquest. 

His  reception  speech  contained  similar  declarations  and,  taking  advant- 
age of  the  opportunity  offered  liim  by  General  Lynch,  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Lima,  he  forwarded  to  the  latter,  on  the  25^*'  August  1881,  a memoran- 
dum which  was  published  immediatel,y  afterwards  and  which  contained  the 
following  paragraph: — 

I wisli  to  state  further,  that  wliile  tlie  United  States  recognize  all  riglits  whicli  the  comiuenjr 
gains  underllie  laws  of  civiliz.ed  war,  tliey  do  not  approve  of  war  forthe  purpose  <jf  territorial 
aggrandizement,  nor  ofttie  violent  di.'5meml)erment  ofa  nation  except  as  a last  resort,  in  extreme 
emergencies. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  lost  no  occasion  for  making  this  propaganda,  tind,  taking 
the  full  advantage  his  high  dijilomatic  rciiresentatiou  gave  him,  he  encoura- 
ged Peru  to  prolong  her  resistoiice,  inspii-ing  her  with  full  coiifnlence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  North,  that  wouhl 
save  her  from  the  dismemberment  of  her  national  territory,  which  was  the 
aspiration  of  all  Peruvians  at  tliat  time. 

The  transcription  of  tlie  following  telegramme  shows  the  situation 
created  in  Lima  by  Mr.  Hurlbut’s  active  pi’ocedings: 

Lima,  Aar/ast  ISSl. 

Secretary  of  State,  Santiago. 

« Hurlbut,  the  Lhiited  States  minister,  has  notified  C;ihleron: — «that  tiie 
« United  States  Avill,  under  no  circumstances,  permit  annexation  of  teri'itory 
i<  to  Chili;  he  has  also  re])e;ited  this  statement  to  outside  parties. — It  is  tbe 
« subject  of  couA’crsation  here,  complicates  and  endangers  our  occupation. — 
((  Lynch,  commander  in  chief.» 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  rather  sick  at  Santiago,  remained 
entirely  inactive. 

The  Chilian  government  lieing  allarmed  liy  the  attitude  as.sumed  by  Mr. 
Hurlbut  in  Lima,  be,  Mr.  Kiljiatrick,  allowed  himself  to  be  interpellated  by 
the  Mini.ster  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  colleague  in 
Peru,  which  he  critici.scd  in  an  unsuitahle  manner,  and,  proceeding  under 
the  mistaken  supposition  that  Mr.  Hurllnit’s  instruction’s  agreed  with  liisoivn, 
ho  disauthorized  the  enphatic  declarations  made  by  this  diplomatist,  in  the 
name  of  his  Government. 

On  j\Ir.  Blaine’s  receiving  information  of  the  false  step  taken  liy  his 
Minister  in  Chili,  he  .sent  bim  an  otlicial  letter  dated  the  22*'^'  Novcmlier  1881, 
strongly  disiipjiroving  the  latter’s  singular  conduct  and  ordered  him  to  state 
to  the  Chilian  Government  that  the  Ih’csident  of  the  United  States  had  decid- 
ed to  send  a speci;il  commissioner  charged  to  inform  it  nof  his  views  u[»on  the 
« dej'dorable  condition  of  iitfairs  in  South  Aiuerica,  a condition,  now  fast 
« assuming  proportions  which  make  its  settlement  a matter  of  deep  concern 
K to  all  the  republics  of  the  continentu. 
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Nor  \vas  Mr.  Plarllait’s  l)ellicose  altitude  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  disapproved  tlie  manner  of  some  of  Ids  acts. 

It  was  inevital)le  tliat  Mr.  Kilpatrick’s  conduct  greatly  annoyed  Mr. 
llurlljut,  and  henceforlli  no  understanding  lietween  them  was  possible. 

It  being  consequently  impo.ssible  for  the  two  diplomatists  to  coo[)erate,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  at  Washington  to  accredit  a Special  Envoy,  furnished 
with  full  powers,  to  the  tliree  lielligerent  repuldics. 

This  important  mission  was  confided  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Trescot  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  extensive  instructions  he  received  are  dated  November  1881. 

After  minutely  ex[)laining  the  situation  created,  he  was  authorized  to 
declare: — nthat  the  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes,  without  re- 
« serve,  the  right  of  Chili  to  an  adequate  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  Avar,  and 
« a sufficient  guarantee  that  itAvill  not  again  lie  sulijected  to  hostile  demonstra- 
(( tions  by  Peru,  and  further,  that,  if  Peru  is  unable  or  luiAvilling  to  furnish 
((  such  indemnity,  the  right  of  comjuest  has  put  it  in  the  poAver  of  Chili  to 
« supply  them,  and  the  reasonable  exercise  of  that  right,  however  much  its 
« necessity  may  be  regretted,  is  not  a ground  for  ligitimate  complaint  on  the 
« part  of  the  other  poAvers». 

(tAnd  therefore  his  GoA'ernment  holds: — that  betAveen  tAvo  independent 
((  nations  hostilities  do  not,  from  the  mere  existence  of  Avar,  confer  the  right  of 
(f  conquest,  until  the  failure  to  furnish  the  indemnity  and  guarantee  Avhich  can 
« lie  rightfully  demanded  be  eAudenced.)) 

(fTlie  United  States  maintain,  therefore,  that  Peru  has  the  right  to  demand 
(( that  an  opportunity  be  alloAved  her  to  find  such  indemnity  and  guarantee. 
((Nor  can  this  Government  admit  that  a cession  of  territory  can  be  properly 
((  exacted,  far  exceeding  in  value  the  ampliest  estimate  of  a reasonable  in- 
((  demnityi). 

The  instructions  ended  Avith  the  declaration  that: — (df  our  good  offices 
((  are  rejected,  and  this  })olicy  of  the  alisorption  of  an  independent  state  be 
(( jiersisted  in,  this  Government  aauU  consider  itself  discharged  from  any 
((  further  obligation  to  be  inlluenced  in  its  action  by  the  position  Avhich  Chili 
((  has  assumed,  and  aaHI  liobl  itself  free  to  appeal  in  the  other  repiiblics  of  this 
((  eoiifineid  to  join  it  in  on  ejfort  to  arert  con-'<eqnenccs  whirh.  cannot  he  confnecl  to 
u Chili  and  Pern;  hid  which  threaten  with  e.rfremesf  danger  the  political  institidions, 
« the  pcacefnl  prof/rcss  and  the  liheral  cirilization  ef  cdl  America^. 

And  for  the  event  that  Chili  receive  the  representations  of  the 
United  States,  in  a friendly  spirit,  it  Avill  be  your  purpose: — 

Kpird. — To  concert  such  measures  as  A\'ill  enalile  Peru  to  establi.sh  a 
((  regular  goA’ernment  and  initiate  negociations. 

xSecond, — To  induce  Chili  to  consent  to  such  negociations  AA'ithout  the 
cession  of  territory  as  a condition  jirecedent. 

«Third, — To  impress  u})on  Chili,  that  in  such  negociation  she  ought  to 
((  allow  Peru  a fair  opportunity  to  proAude  for  a reasonable  indemnity;  and,  in 
(( this  connection,  to  let  it  be  understood  that  the  United  States  Avould  consider 
(( the  inqiosition  of  an  e.vti’aA’agant  indemnity,  so  as  to  make  the  cession  of 
(( territory  necessary,  in  satisfaction,  as  more  than  is  justified  by  the  actual 
((  cost  of  the  AA’ar  and  as  a solution  threatening  rencAved  difficulty  betAA^een  the 
(( tAA'o  countries)). 

In  order  l)etterto  understand  the  policA'  of  the  linited  States,  it  Avill  he 
convenient  here  to  say: — 

That  according  to  the  official  declarations  of  the  Chilian  Government, 
the  Avar  expenses  on  their  side,  up  to  that  date,  Avere  from  30  to  40.000,000 
dollars. 

And,  ill  consideration  hereof,  IMr.  Blaine,  in  the  course  of  the  instructions. 
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of  which  we  liave  extmcted  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  said  to  Mr.  Trescot,  as 
follows: — 

Already  by  force  of  its  occupation,  tlie  C'liilian  Cfoverunient  lias  collected  Kt’e'''*  sums  from 
Peru;  and  it  has  lieen  openly  and  otHcially  asserted  in  llie  Pliilian  Congress,  hat  these  military  im- 
positions have  furnished  a surplus  beyond  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  armies  of  occupation.  The 
annexation  of  Tarapaca,  whie-h,  under  proper  administration,  would  yield  anually  a sutticient  sum 
to  pay  a large  indemnity,  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  execution  of  justice. 

These  were  the  instructious  with  which  INIr.  Trescot  came  to  Lima,  in 
December  1881. — INIr.  Hurlbut’s  active  proceedings,  in  the  meantime,  had 
produced  no  other  result  than  the  acquisition  of  the  certainty  that  Chili  would 
only  listen  to  peace  negotiations  liased  upon  the  unconditional  cession  of  the 
whole  of  Tara|)aca  and  the  occupation  of  the  territory  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for, 
at  least,  ten  years,  with  Peru’s  obligation  to  pay  20.000,000  dollars  previous  to 
their  reoccupation  by  her,  and  the  further  oliligatiou  not  to  fortify  Arica. 

A few  days  after  taking  cognizance  of  all  this  Mr.  Trescot  left  for  San- 
tiago. 

All  his  efforts  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the  Chilian  Chan- 
cellerie: — he  was  unable  to  obtain  one  single  concession  and,  when  he  insisted 
with  increased  warmth  on  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  sine  qua  non  con- 
dition of  territorial  cession,  he  had  to  endure  the  humiliating  announcement 
on  the  part  of  the  Chilian  INlinister  of  Poreign  Affairs; — «That  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  his  instructious  had  been  moditied.» — In  fact  Mr.  Blaine 
having  been  replaced  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  on  the  1®‘  of  January  1882,  a 
change  had  occurred  in  the  policy  observed  regarding  the  Pacific  conflict,  in 
the  sense  that  will  be  explained  further  on,  and  without  the  news  of  this 
having  been  cabled  to  Mr.  Trescot. 

In  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Trescot  wrote  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  from  Viiia 
del  Mar,  Cliili,  oji  the  3’'^^  of  February  1882  an  official  note  containing  the 
following  paragraphs. — tc  In  my  last  interview  with  the  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  he  said  « your  instructions  from  Mr.  Blaine  have  been  published  and 
<c  others  and  are  on  their  way  to  you,  modifying  your  original  instructions  in 
« very  important  particulars.)) — And  then  lie  proceeded,  at  some  length,  to 
explain  what  he  considered  to  be  the  advantages  of  the  condition  of  things 
under  the  new  instructions.  I said  to  him: — « That  may  all  be  so,  Mr.  Se- 
if cretary,  but  I think  that  a diplomatist  of  ordinary  experience  would  con- 
(I  elude,  on  learning  that  his  instructions  had  been  communicated  to  the 
((  government  with  which  he  is  negotiating,  before  receiving  them  himself, 
11  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  be  silent,  until  lie  does  receive  them.» — 

Mortified,  disappointed  and  contemplating  the  absolute  failure  of  his 
mission,  he  ended  by  eventually  accepting  Chili’s  conditions  as  the  basis  of 
mediation,  and  he  signed  a protocol  to  this  effect  on  the  2“*^  of  February 
1882,  at  Vina  del  Mar,  together  with  Mr.  Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda,  the  Chi- 
lian Minister  of  Foreign  affairs. 

This  unpremeditated  step  of  Mr.  Trescot  produced  no  result. — As  soon 
as  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  became  acquainted  wdth  the  terms  of  the  protocol;  he 
sent  acablegramme  on  the  7'^'  of  February,  disapproving  \vhat  had  been  done 
and  cjualifying  Chili’s  conditions  as  exorbitant  and  stating: — « That  the 
If  United  States  only  proposed  to  give  counsel  and  aid  to  Chili  in  any 
« negotiation  which  that  country  might  desire  to  make;  that  Chili  must  her- 
« self  determine  whether  or  not  she  Avill  accejit  such  ’aid,  but  that,  in  no 
11  event  must  she  exact  the  surrender  of  Tarapaca,  and  a further  indemnity 
« of  tw'enty  millions,  as  such  a demand  is  considered  ex  orhitant.  The  oppor- 
(I  tunity  had  arrived  for  Chili  to  show  herself  just  and  magnanimous.)) 

Mr.  Trescot,  in  his  telegraphic  reply,  confines  himself  to  saying: — n Chili 
« will  not  inodifiy  peace  terms,  alleging  that,  in  deference  to  the  United  States, 
« they  are  better  than  those  offered  at  Arica  and  Lima. — Terms  arc  extreme, 
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« l)nt  Chili  is  so  strong  ;uul  IVru  so  weak,  that  niero  friendly  intervention  will 
((  not  have  any  eifect. — Telegraj)!!  at  once  detinite  instructions  wh  it  to 
« say  and  wliat  to  do.- — -No  use  remaining  here. — Shall  I go  to  Peru  and  to 
((  Bolivia? — Trcscot.» 


Ih'ged  again  lyy  i\Ir.  Frelinghuysen  to  make  renewed  etforts  to  obtain 
})eace  from  the  Chilian  Chancellerie  without  tlie  dismendierment  of  the  Peru- 
vian territory,  he  sent  the  following  telegraphic  reply,  on  March  the  4^*'  1882. 
— K Instructions  carried  out  scrupulously. -Chili  not  ivdl  modify  peace  terms. 
« Publication  of  ray  instructions  and  my  confidential  telegramme. — Presence 
« at  W'ashington  Avith  information  will  lie  more  useful  than  remaing  here. — 
« What  communication  of  intention  of  United  States  shall  be  made  to  Peru 
« and  BoliAua?)) 

After  this  diplomatic  failure,  he  came  to  Peru,  Avhere  he  arrived  in  time  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  who  died  suddenly,  on  March  the  27“‘  1882. 

Thus  ended  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States’ Special  Envoy  to  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Trescot  again  insisted  on  his  return  in  May  1882,  and  immediately 
he  received  the  respective  leave,  he  left  Lima  for  IVashington,  Avith  the  con- 
viction of  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  amicable  interference,  and  that  only 
armed  intervention  AA'ould  have  Aveight  Avith  Chili  and  lead  to  a practical 
result  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  end,  i.  e.,  peace  Avithout  the  cession  ot 
territory. 

As  General  Kilpatrick  had  already  died  at  Santiago  and  the  American 
Legation  in  Bolivia  Avas  vmcant  since  the  retirement  of  General  Adams,  the 
United  States  Avere  Avithout  diplomatic  representation  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
second  attempt  at  mediation  ended  in  this  most  deplorable  and  prejudicial 
manuer  for  Peru. 

In  truth,  Peru,  confiding  in  the  promises  and  protestations  of  the  frieml- 
ly  mediating  nation,  sent  exprofesso  to  attenuate  her  misfortunes,  uselessly 
prolonged  her  re^istence,  thus  aggraAmting  her  couditiou,  in  the  face  of  her 
triumphant  enemy. 

This  AA'as  the  end,  and,  with  every  propriety,  may  aa'c  say,  the  tragic  end 
of  the  second  mediation  patronized  by  the  famous  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Blaine. 

President  Garfield  died  on  the  19*^^  of  Se})tomber,  at  the  liamls  of  a treacher- 
ous assassin,  and  a feAv  months  afterAvards,  as  Ave  have  said,  Messrs.  Kilpatrick 
and  TTurlbut  died  suddendly  at  their  posts. 

Mr.  Trescot  returned  to  Mhishington,  and  from  there,  on  the  5“'  of  .June 
1882,  he  addressed  an  official  note  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  in  Avhich  he  Avrotc 
as  folloAvs: 


If  the  United  .states  intend  to  intervene  eftectivel.v  to  pi’event  the  desintesration  of  Pern,  the. 
time  lias  eonie  wlien  that  intention  ,sh<juld  lie  avowed.'— If  it  does  not  intend  to  do  so.  still  more  ur- 
gent is  the  necessity  that  tdiili  and  Pent  should  understand  exactl.v  where  the  a -tion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ends.  It  would  beentlrel.v  beyond  my  dut.v  to  di.scu.ss  the  character  of  the  consequence.s 
of  either lineof  conduct;  bnti  trust  that  you  will  not  deem  thatl  am  going  li  -yond  that  duty  in 
impressing  upon  the  Government,  that  the  pre.sent  position  of  the  Ignited  States  i.s  an  embarrass- 
ment to  all  the  belligerents,  and  that  it  should  be  terminated  as  promptly  as  poislhle.n 

Tliere  is  anotherconviction  wliich  itisclearl.v  m.v  duty  to  express.— I believe  that  whenever  the 
U^nited  States  formall.v  withdraw  from  further  intervention,  Peru  will  apply  to  tlic  European  Pow- 
ers, and  thata.ioint  intervention  of  two  or  more  is  probable.— It  is  not  for  me  !o  anticipate  what 
■■■iew  the  Department  will  take  of  such  a possibility. 


'<  I have,  etc., 


IF.  M.  Henry  TrcRcot. 
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Tliil’tl  Attempt  n.t  IVIeclijxtion 

ENTRUSTED  TO  MeSSRS.  LoGAN,  PaRTRIDGE  AND  ^NIanNEY. 

This  series  of  tragic  circumstances  left  President  Chester  A.  Artliur  and 
Ids  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Frelinglmysen,  completely  at  lilierty  to  inaugurate 
their  neiv  policy  in  the  Pacific,  with  absolute  independence  and  with  new 
agents. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  declare  that  this  third  attempt  at  mediation  was  still 
more  disastrous  in  its  results  for  Peru,  as  it  ivas  still  more  dishonorable  for 
the  credit  and  prestige  of  the  Great  Pepublic  of  the  North. 

If  the  choice  of  the  Agents  was  unfortunate,  as  the  reader  will  see 
further  on,  much  more  so  was  the  new  policy  of  concord  which  Mr.  Pre- 
linghuysen  decided  to  adopt. 

It  was  no  longer  the  glorious  eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  might  and  great- 
ness of  the  United  States,  that  came  from  AVashington  to  the  Pacific,  to  com- 
pel the  belligerants  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  put  an  end  to  an  iniquitous 
war  of  conquest;  but  the  innocent  and  timid  dove,  tlie  messenger  of  peace, 
sent  hy  the  Northern  Colossus,  to  beg  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  the  name 
of  American  fraternity. 

The  new  intervention,  preceded  by  an  otficial  declaration  that,  in  no 
case,  would  it  go  heyond  the  ottering  of  its  good  offices,  could  not  possibly 
have  but  a negative  result,  expose  the  mediator  to  Chili’s  contempt  and  se- 
riously reduce  the  influence  of  the  United  Sstates  in  this  part  of  tlie  conti- 
nent and  her  moral  prestige  in  the  face  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  instructions  furnished  to  the  new  American  Commissioners  did 
not  include  the  declarations  contained  in  those  dictated  by  Mr.  Blaine,  a 
year  previously,  proclaiming  that  the  United  States  were  op})osed  to  Chili’s 
annexation  of  Peruvian  territoiy,  so  long  as  Peru  was  able  to  pay  an  equi- 
table pecuniary  indemnity. 

A^ery  ditferent  were,  the  terms  in  which  the  instructions  given  to  the 
new  Commissioners,  on  the  25”*  of  June  1882,  were  couched; — foi'  tliey  ac- 
cepted the  cession  of  territory,  as  the  basis  of  future  negotiations. 

Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Logan,  who  was  appointed  Chief  of  tlio  Commission, 
and  to  whom  the  representation  in  Chili  was  entrusted,  was  told  to  throw 
the  Avhole  weight  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  United  States  (which  then 
was  cero)  into  the  balance,  to  induce  Chili  to  settle  the  difticulty  ((by  such 

« moderation  in  her  demands  as  you  may  be  able  to  bring  aliout your 

((efforts  therefore  must  be  directed  towards  earning  for  Peru  as  huge  a part 
« of  these  provinces  and  as  large  a money  indemnity  as  i)0ssible  for  ivhat- 
« ever  territory  may  be  retained  by  Clnli.»  These  instructions  ended  with 
the  following  recommendation: — (( If  the  Government  is  unwilling  to  listen 
to  the  preliminary  ofters  (of  Mr.  Logan)  and  is  opposed  to  moderation,  the 
fact  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  if  President  Ar- 
thur orders  your  return  to  AVashington  in  consequence,  you  must  notify  the 
Chilian  Gorernment  that  ((the  Government  of  the  bruited  States  has  exhausted 
its  endeavours  at  mediation.)) — No  mortal  upon  this  earth  has  ever  been  able 
to  fathom  the  reach  of  this  fearful  threat,  it  is  reserved  to  the  Capitolian  Gods 
alone  to  comprehend  the  gravity  of  so  terrible  a punishment. 

Mr.  James  R.  Partridge,  the  representative  in  Peru,  to  whom  a role  of  sec- 
ondary importance  was  assigned,  was  instructed  to  say  to  that  country:  — 
« Unless  Peru  consents  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a surrender  of  territory, 
« the  United  States  are  powerless  to  help  her.)) 

« If  Peru  consent  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a cession  of  territory,  you 
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Mr.  Partridge,  who,  up  to  then,  remained  stationary  at  Lima,  thus  disc* 
l)eying  dchnitc  orders  given  him  liy  the  Hecretary  of  State  to  remove  his  quar- 
ters to  Arequipa,  where  the  Peruvian  Government  was  estahlished,  and  there 
declare  ihe  new  I'olicy  that  had  lieen  adoiiteil,  considering  the  act  of  Mr. 
Logan’s  addressing  liimself  direct  to  Admiral  Mont'U’o  as  an  encroaclimeut 
upon  Ins  diplomatic  jurisdiction,  the  more  so,  since  in  Ids  instructions,  he  Avas 
told  that,  in  the  event  of  IMr  Logan  esteeming  it  coni'enient  to  take  some  direct 
step  in  regard  to  the  Government  of  Peru,  (die  is  directed  ahvays  to  avail 
himself  of  your  intermediary  service,))  suddenly  awoke  from  his  stupor  and 
protested  against  the  proceeding,  in  numerous  official  and  private  despatches 
addresse<l  liy  him  to  the  I)e})artment  of  State  and, not  content  with  this, declared 
to  his  Government  that  he  esteemed  it  his  duty  to  recommend  desistence  from 
all  further  diplomatic  action  in  the  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  supposed  discre- 
dit that  had  Ireeii  thereby  Irrought  upon  his  country. 

Intluenccd  by  these  sentimenf's,and  feeling  the  inctllcacy  of  a simply  amica- 
ble intervention  of  the  LTnited  States,  he,  on  the  16  .January  1883,  called  a 
meeting  at  his  house,  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Gt.  Pritain,  France 
and  Italy  (the  German  Minister  declined  the  invitation  and  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Mr.  h^allez,  Avas  omitted,  lie  being,  by  order  of  his  GoA^ernment, 
engaged,  at  the  time,  in  negotiating  the  bases  of  a delinite  treaty  of  jieace 
Avith  the  Ghilian  authorities  at  Lima,  in  coniiection  AAuth  tlie  Avar  of  1865). 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  announced  by  Mr.  Patridge,  Aims  to  shape  a 
memorial  to  their  respective  GoA^ernments,  explaining  to  them  the  urgency 
of  a prom])t  solution  of  the  Pacific  conflict  through  the  medium  of  their  com- 
mon action.  The  proposal  meeting  Avith  a ready  acceptance,  the  Avording  of 
the  document  Avas  entrusted  to  the  Marcjuis  de  Tallenay,  hlinister  for  France, 
and,  at  the  second  meeting,  Avhich  occurred  a fcAv  days  later,  on  the  22^^^  of 
January,  it  Avas  signed  Iry  all. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s  reception  and  disapproval  of  this  singular  do- 
cument Avas  one  sole  act. 

On  the  27*'^  February  1883  he  sent  the  folloAving  despatch  to  Mr.  Partrid- 
oe; — ((Your  proceeding  of  the  22“*^  January  Avas  unauthorized  and  is  disappro- 
„ — respectfully  inform  your  diplomatic  colleagues,  on  that  occasion,  of  this. 

He  Avas,  at  same  time,  ordered  Iry  letter  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and,  after  respectfully  communicating  Avith  his  colleagues,  he  embarked  at 
Callao  on  the  24“'  of  March,  thus  ending  his  mission  in  Peru,  lie  presented 
himself  in  May  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  at  Washington,  resigned  his 
fruitless  mission  and  left  immediately  afterAvards  for  Europe,  Avhere  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  before  the  expiration  of  a year,  committing  suicide  at  Alicante, 
Siiain,  on  the  25^*"  of  February  1884. 

Tims  ended  Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s  etforts  in  behalf  of  peace,  eflbrts  exclus- 
ively based  on  the  eflicacy  of  the  vioral  action  of  the  United  States. — lie  saAV 
liimself  com})elled  to  disapprove  and  censure  the  irroceedings  af  his  Iavo  prin- 
cipal agents,  Avhich  proceedings,  though  different  in  character  to  those  of 
their  predecessors,  Messrs.  Kilpatrick  and  ITurlbut,  ended,  like  them,  in 
diiscorA  betAveen  tlie  cooperating  agents.  Even  Mr.  IManney,  the  modest  Minister 
at  La  Paz,  Avas  not  saved  from  the  fate  of  his  tAVO  collaborators,  but  aa'Us  ec{ual- 
ly  deposed,  it  being  considered  that  he  had  failed  to  exercise  the  necessary 
moral  pressure;  though  his  instructions  Avere: — “To  do  Avhatever  may  be 
advised  liy  Mr.  Logan  or  IMr.  Partridge,  or  both,  and  to  tahe  no  steps  until  so 
re(ptested.'’' 

This  is  the  sad  history,  in  as  far  as  Peru  is  concerned,  of  the  amicable 
intervention  of  the  United  States,  during  the  long  term  of  live  years,  Avhich, 
i'or  the  Peruvian  fatherland  Avere  years  of  devastation  and  ruin,  and  from  the 
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teri’ilile  consequences  of  which  she  has  not  even  yet  1)een  al^le  conqiletely  to 
recover. 

This  most  singular  policy  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  our  oianioii  is 
in  cf  mplete  opposition  to  her  decorum  and  prestige,  and  iacompatil)le  with 
the  role  slie  pretends  to  play  in  this  coiitinent,  and  which,  in  justice,  she,  as 
the  most  powerful  nation,  ought  to  play,  is  altogether  incompiehensible  to  us 
Peruvians. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  the  great  nation,  tliat  styles  hersell  the  guardian 
of  repuhlican  institutions  in  this  continent,  that  considers  herself  virtually 
responsible  before  the  world  for  tlie  future  of  the  rest  of  American  countries 
which,  following  her  example,  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country  and  became  independent, — the  nation  tliat,  after  having  established 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  fundamental  principle  governing  her  international 
policy,  extended  it  to  the  point  of  excluding  the  European  Powers  from  all 
intervention  in  questions  affecting  American  politics; — it  was  the  duty  of  that 
great  nation  to  take  a very  different  staiid  in  tlie  Pacific  cpiestion. 

In  treating  this  cpiestion,  the  distinguisherl  writer  and  juiisconsult.  Dr. 
Albert  Elmore,  -lusticeof  the  most  Excellent  Supreme  Court  of  Peru,  in  his  iin- 
portant  essay  on  the  doctrine  of  International  Intervention,  says; — «The  positi- 
« ve,  protective,  and  general  character  the  i^Ionroe  Doctrine  is  assuming,  is  a 
« consecpience  of  its  natural  development: — only  thus  is  it  elhcient  for  the 
((  defense  of  the  essential  and  common  rights  of  the  American  nations;  only 
u thus  is  it  a reallity,  for  in  order  to  condemn  spoliation  it  makes  no  distinction 
as  to  the  author, — only  with  these  conditions  is  it  possible  to  prevent  oppress- 
« eel  justice  from  seeking  help  from  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean ». 

«It  has  been  already  proved  that  Internatiojial  Eaw  authorizes  interven- 
« tion  within  certain  limits  for  tlie  protection  of  the  rights  of  another  State,  or 

(f  of  the  outraged  rights  of  hunoanity Right  and  Might  are  the  two 

« necessary  conditions  that  alone  can  I'ender  intervention  real  and  legitimately 
« effective,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  all  juridical  matters. — Now,  the  great  Republic 
« holds  in  America,  a sj.iecially  prominent  position,  such  as  no  European  na- 
(t  tion  standing  alone  liolds  in  the  European  continent;  she  holds  a position  in 
<(  the  Iialance  of  power,  so  predominant  that  sire  can  stand  up  alone  as  the  dc- 
« fender  and  guarantee  of  International  right,  deserving  the  praise  spoken  Iry 
« Tacitus  of  one  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  i.  e., — tiro  chief  evidence  of  lier 
« virtue  and  power  i.s — that,  being  the  first,  she  irever  has  done  an  injustice”. 

((Finally  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  its  primitive  form,  is  but  the  appli- 
((  cation  of  International  Law  to  the  American  Repulrlics  l)ut,  in  its  latest 
((evolution,  it  signifies  a political  system,  which,  to  .secure  scientitic  siqijrort, 
((  must  be  sulrordinate  to  those  very  precepts  vdiich  constitute  International  Jusv 
(( tice  and  which  are  binding  on  all  nations. — Thus,  scientific  principles,  uni- 
((  versal  by  nature,  are  reconcilalde  with  the  nece.ssities  and  special  conditions 
((  of  America: — the  sovereignty,  rights  and  interests  of  tire  American  Peoples 
((  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  being  made  harmonious  witli  those 
« of  the  Great  Republic: — a grand  mission  which  can  and  must  be  uniutcr- 
((  ested: — a rule  whose  recompense  is  in  itself;  not  the  ahsorldng  and  unsafe 
((  Roman  rule,  but  a dominion,  simply  moderative  and  international,  yet  more 
((Solid  and  durable,  founded  on  jirstice  and  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
((  different  sovereignties,  and  suliject  to  the  responsildlities  and  limitation  of 
((  a universally  acknowledged  equilibrium'). 

The  unfortunate,  vacilating  and  contradictory  policy  of  the  United  States 
only  defeated  its  own  ends. 

A\T.  perfectly  understand  that  the  fear  of  1 >oing  accused  of  abuse  of  power 
that  never  aliandons  tlie  strong,  when  magnanimous  and  noble,  was  tlic 
cause  of  this  most  singular  })olicy. 
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Anotlier  circumstance  that  greatly  contributed  towards  its  adoption  was; — 
tliat  during  tlie  culminating  period  of  the  struggle,  the  Great  Republic  was 
successively  governed  by  three  different  Presidents,  Messrs.  Hayes,  Garfield 
and  Arthur,  each  one  with  his  respective  Secretary  of  State. 

But,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact,  however  painful  it  be,  that  the 
consecpience  was  fatal  to  the  prestige  and  moral  influence  of  the  United 
States. 

Chili  took  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  North  American 
intervention  to  arrange  her  differences  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  thus 
removed  all  fear  of  hostilities  from  that  ciuarter,  which  left  her  at  liberty  to 
employ  the  whole  of  tier  military  and  naval  forces  against  Peru.  The  note 
of  thanks  addressed  by  the  Chilian  Foreign  Minister  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Santiago  on  the  22“'^  July  1881  together  with  that  address- 
ed on  the  27^''  of  October  1881  by  the  Chilian  plenipotentiary  at  Washington 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  express  orders  from  his  government,  shows 
the  importance  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  Chili  through  the  avoidance 
of  a disastrous  war  Avith  Argentina  and  the  magnitude  of  the  harm  done  indi- 
rectly to  Peru  through  this  plausible  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  Chili’s 
favor.  Having  secured  this  result.  Chili  turned  the  mediation  to  account  to 
forestall  all  Euroi)ean  intervention,  and  thus  to  have  it  in  herpoAver  to  despoil 
and  subdue  lier  adversaries. 

Tbe  good  offices  of  the  PTnited  States,  as  haA'e  sheAvn,  produced  the 
sole  eff'ecct  of  encouraging  Peru  in  her  resistence,  confident,  as  she  AA'as,  of 
their  efficacy,  thus  greatly  aggravating  the  condition  of  the  vanquished  nation, 
only  to  find  herself  forsaken  in  the  end  and  defenseless  in  the  hands  of  her  in- 
})lacahle  enemy,  after  having  been  deprived  of  the  expedient  of  applying  for 
help  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  European  PoAvers,(to  Avhom  the  fate  of 
their  subjects  established  in  our  country  AA’as  not  indifferent,)  to  lessen,  in 
someAvhat,  the  severity  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 

I Avill  limit  myself  hero  to  a simple  reproduction  of  Mr.  Hurlbut’s  Avords 
on  this  point,  in  his  official  note  to  Mr.  Blaine  dated  Lima,  October  the  26 
1881. 


If  tlip  United  .States,  after  denying  to  tlie.se  people  every  application  for  aid  from  any  European 
State,  .shall  themselves  refuse’any  help  in  their  desperate  situation,  it  would  ."eem  to  be  almost  a 
breach  of  national  faith.— I my.self  am  a profound  believer  in  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  control  the  political  (luestions  of  this  continent,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  alid  all  European 
dictation,  thi.s  I believe  I understand  to  be  the  opinion  held  also  by  the  American  I’eople  and  to 
have  been  asserted  by  Congress.  This  I also  understand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Administration 
winch  sent  me  to  thi.s  place. 


Peru  deplores  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  interference  of  the  United 
States  in  her  struggle  Avith  Chili;  liut  she  does  not, ‘on  that  account,  deny  the 
noble  intentions  Avhich  induced  that  country  to  offer  her  mediation. 
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As  it  suited  the  interests  of  Chili  to  put  an  end  to  the  Avar,  she  decided 
to  do  so  by  the  adjustment  of  a treaty  of  peace,  Avitli  the  exclusion  of  all 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. — To  this  end  and,  after  sounding 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Peruvian  Army,  she 
found  General  Iglesias  disposed  to  second  her  intentions. — The  last  remnants 
of  the  Peruvian  army  having  been  OA^ercome  on  July  the  1883,  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Huamachuco,  in  Avhich  no  quarter  Avas  given  to  the  900 
Peruvians  Avho  Avere  taken  prisoners,  it  became  possil)le  for  the  Chilian 
Goverjiment  to  carry  out  its  plans,  Avith  little  difficulty. — General  Lynch 
communicated  the  result  of  this  action  to  the  Chilian  Minister  in  IVashington, 
in  the  folloAving  terms: — «One  thousand  six  hundred  Chilian  troops  defeated 
<(  four  thousand  Peruvians  under  the  command  of  Caceres  at  Huamachuco. — 
((  The  enemy  left  all  his  artillery  and  commissariat  stores  on  the  l>attle-ticld, 
« together  Avith  900  dead. — The  dead  belonging  to  our  forces  number  50. — 
« Iglesias  is  master  of  the  situation — Lynch-*. 

On  the  20'^'  of  October  1883,  the  treaty  of  peace,  previously  agreed  to, 
Avas  signed  at  Ancon  and,  tAvo  days  afterAvards,  the  Chilian  troops  evacuated 
the  capital  and  left  general  Iglesias  installed  there,  AA’ho,  in  the  capacity  of 
Supreme  Chief,  undertook  the  Government  of  Peru. — One  of  the  first  of  this 
duet’s  acts  aauis  to  call  a national  assembhMvhich,  meeting  on  the  8‘^^  of  March 
1881,  ratified  the  treaty  that  had  been  arranged  Avith  Cliili,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  disastrous  Avar  of  the  Pacific. 

The  execution  of  the  3*’'^  article  of  the  said  pact,  stipulating  that  ten 
years  after  tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty,  a plebiscite  should  decide  the  future 
nationality  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  by  popular  vote,  is  the  origin 
of  the  present  difficulties,  Avhich  threaten  to  perturb  ancAv  the  peace  of  this 
part  of  the  South  American  Continent. 

Chili  has,  up  to  the  present,  evaded  every  direct  understanding  as  re- 
gards the  conditions  under  Avhich  the  plebiscite  may  bo  carried  into  effect.  — 
She  noAV  refuses  to  ratify  the  Billinghurst-La-Torre  protocol,  signed  at  San- 
tiago, on  the  16'*^  April  1898,  and  agreed  upon,  at  her  OAvn  instigation  and  to 
her  entire  satisfaction,  at  a time  Avhen  the  tension  in  her  relations  Avith  her 
Argentine  neighbors  threatened  to  lead  to  a Avar  Avith  that  country;  subsequent 
occurrences  shoAv  that  that  pact  Avas  adjusted  by  Chili  Avith  the  deliberate 
intention  of  breaking  it,  as  soon  as  it  might  suit  her  convenience  to  do  so,  and 
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that  its  oLjcet  ^vas  siui])ly  to  neutralize  Peru’s  aetiou  in  the  event  of  Chili’s 
(lilteiences  ''vith  Argentina  leading  to  more  seiious  complicatioiH.  Cliili 
e(|ually  rejects  all  proposals  for  arbitration  and,  now  that  she  considers  herself 
secure,  in  so  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned,  through  the  submission  of  her 
frontier  (juestions  with  that  country  to  the  decision  of  Queen  A'ictoria,  she 
exacts  from  Peru  the  renouncing  of  all  arbitration  and  threatens  to  retain  tlie 
provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  by  main  force;  and  her  pi-ess,  revealing  the 
bottommost  thought  of  her  government;  declares  that  if  Peru  will  not  submit 
to  her  exactions,  Chili  will  have  to  make  a fresh  aj>peal  to  the  sword  and 
indemnify  herself  for  the  now  war  in  prospect,  by  tire  comjuest  of  Aloquegua, 
the  richest  wine-growing  province  of  Pern. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  keeping  to  state  here; — that,  in  the  course  of  the 
Ancon  peace  negotiations,  the  Chilian  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Jovino  Novoa,  on 
discussing  the  retention  clause  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  by  Chili 
for  the  term  of  ten  years,  declared: — that,  in  exacting  the  insertion  of  that 
clause  in  the  treaty,  Chili  had  no  intention  of  annexing  those  provinces  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term;  but  simply  wished  to  retain,  in  her  power,  a guarantee 
for  the  respecting  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  they  were  then  drawing  up;  a gua- 
rantee she  esteemed  necessary,  considering  the  instalhlity  of  Peruviaji  govern- 
ments.— Dr.  Eugenio  Larrabure  y Enanue,  who  wars  the  first  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  under  General  Iglesias’s  Administration,  declared  this  in  a letter  he 
addressed  to  the  Lima  press  on  this  subject,  on  the  7’^'  March  190().  The 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Novoa’s  declaration  is  also  corroborated  l)y  the  fact  that 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Chilian  occupation,  nothing  was  done  to  Chi- 
lianize  the  said  provinces,  and  that,  it  is  only  since  six  nronths,  tluit  measures 
have  been  taken  in  this  sense,  such  as  the  transfer  of  one  of  her  courts  of  justice 
to  those  provinces  and  the  (piartering  there  of  an  army  corps,  for  which  she  is 
now  erecting  permanent  barracks,  and  other  measures,  such  as  the  closing  of 
the  Peruvian  Schools  and,  lastly,  she  notifies  Peru  that  it  is  her  intention  to 
close  the  Peruvian  printing  offices,  if  articles  continue  to  a})pear  in  the 
newspapers,  advocating  the  solicitation  of  the  good  ofiices  of  tin.'  Lhiited 
States. 

Chili,  having  embarked  on  the  road  of  conquest  and  enriched  herself 
with  the  fruits  of  her  first  victories,  now  threatens  Peru  anew  with  war,  the 
object  of  wliich  is  to  bo  the  conquest  of  another  portioir  of  our  territory. 

AVdien  contemplating  tlie  revival  to  day  of  renewed  dangers  to  the  tran- 
quility of  this  continent,  the  natural  consequence  of  evils  the  statesmen  of 
the  United  States,  with  prophetic  foresight,  endeavoured  to  prevent  when  the 
Pacific  war  w'as  raging,  no  one  will  fail  to  regret  tlie  non-application,  at  that 
time,  of  a radical  remedy  to  the  guilty  policy  of  conquest. 

AVill  the  North  American  I\e])ublic  shut  her  eyes  to  a repetition  of  the 
like  transgression? — T’is  not  to  be  supposed  she  will. — Nor  is  it  to  be  presum- 
ed that,  on  the  case  presenting,  the  errors  and  indeci-sion  of  that  epoch  will 
be  repeated. — Should  Chili  again  draw  the  sword  to  increase  her  territory 
with  further  conquests,  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbors,  it  is  not  to  be  presum- 
ed that  the  United  States  will  be  an  indifferent  spectator  and,  still  less  so,  that 
she  v'ill  withhold  her  moral  support  from  Peru  and  leave  her  abandoned  to 
Chilian  voracity,  in  the  Tacna  and  Aricaa  question,  by  excusing  herself  from 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  her,  through  her  predominant  posi- 
tion in  this  hemisphere  and  her  proclamation  of  that  policy  which  she,  of  her 
own  free  wall,  has  most  deliberately  adopted  as  her  own,  i.e., — her  resolution 
not  to  permit  conquests  on  American  Soil. — It  is  twenty  years  since  she,  for 
the  first  time,  intervened  between  Chili  and  Peru. — The  Spanish  war  has 
sanctioned  her  leadership  on  this  continent  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
she  will  tolerate  the  enthronement  on  free  American  Soil  of  the  rule  of  the 


strongest,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  international  relations,  wlieni  her  grand 
aspiration  has  always  lieen,  and  dou])tless  always  will  be,  the  nol)le  principle 
of  continental  public  right,  the  protectress  of  the  sacredness  of  territorial  do- 
minion, as  the  foundation  on  which  the  peace  and  progress  of  this  hemisphere 
are  based. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  great  llepuldic  of  the  North  will  not  refuse  her 
acceirtance  of  the  political  role  her  position  amongst  the  American  nations 
assigns  her. — And,  whilst  facilitating  the  meeting  of  a ran-ximerican  Con- 
gress to  1)6  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  conhrming  the  empire  of  a noble  and 
lasting  concord  Iretween  the  xlmerican  countries,  she  will  know  how  to  secure 
res])ect  for  the  resolutions  which,  after  ample  and  free  deliberation,  are  taken 
by  the  same,  in  tlie  furtherance  of  the  wellbeing  and  prosperity  of  the  three 
Americas. 

Tlie  present  tendency  of  nations  is  to  form  compact  and  mighty  groups. — 
The  new  preponderating  peoples  of  the  future  will  not  be  empires  founded  by 
the  grouping  together  of  different  kingdoms; — it  is  reserved  for  the  owners  of 
continents  to  be  the  first  in  the  van  of  tlie  progressive  nations  of  the  coming 
century  of  enlightenment  and  civilization. — These  great  confederacies  are 
already  in  their  embryo  and  their  irresistible  ruling  power  is  foreseen  by  ob- 
servant minds. — The  blood  of  the  Canadians  and  Australians  that  is  now 
being  shed  in  union  will  that  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, will  unite  to  form  the  cement  of  an  imperial  confederation,  so  vast  and 
mighty,  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  nor  dreamt  of,  even  by  the  world’s  most 
haughty  conquerors . — Could  the  mighty  conc|uerors  of  yore.  Great 
Alexander,  Cesar  and  the  Grand  Napoleon,  rise  from  their  graves  and  wit- 
the  marvellous  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  political  system  of  our 
ness  globe,  they  would  be  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration ! — The 
British  Empire,  with  London,  it’s  central  capital,  whose  constantly  in- 
creasing population  exceeds  that  of  any  city,  modern  or  ancient,  of  which 
history  records,  even  to  the  remotest  times,  already  comprises  almost  the 
whole  of  Australasia,  nearly  one  third  of  xCfrica,  a part  of  Nortli  America,  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  of  Hindustan,  with  its  three  hundred  million 
inliabitants,  and  a great  })art  of  the  Burmah-Siamese  })eninsula.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  Russian  Empire,  exXtending  its  rule,  year  by  year,  thoughout 
the  Northern  half  of  xCsia,  and  thus  obliterating  tlie  frontiers  that  separated 
tliat  greatest  of  continents  from  Europe,  astounds  the  world  with  the  expan- 
sive force  of  its  hundred  and  twenty  million  inhabitants  and  its  remarkably 
assimilative  power. — And  mighty  Germany,  with  her  grand  military  organiza- 
tion and  her  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  witnessing  the  ra})id  growth  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  holds  to  maintain  the  triple  alliance,  representing  a nucleus- 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  as  a counterpoise  to  the 
enormous  development  of  her  two  great  neighbors  and,  at  same  time,  takes 
advantage  of  every  chance  that  offers  to  extend  her  colonial  dominions  and, 
thus,  add  to  her  wealth  and  power  to  retain  her  position,  as  one  of  the  great 
ruling  nations  of  our  globe. 

America,  only  if  united  by  a precautionary  and  permanent  bond,  will  be 
in  a position  to  counteract  the  imposing  tendencies  of  these  colossal  empires 
and  to  face  the  danger  with  which  so  mighty  an  evolution,  already  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt,  is  fraught  for  the  liberal  and  democratic  institu- 
tions of  our  hemisphere. 

This  being  the  danger  threatening  America’s  future,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  mighty  Republic  of  the  North  tolerate  the  boundless  ambition  of  one 
of  the  South  American  countries  to  become  a Warlike  and  conquering  state 
and  thus  destroy  American  fraternity,  break  up  her  homogenity,  keep  her 
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weak,  throng]]  division,  and  discord  and  poor  and  ovcrlnirthened  witli  the 
weight  of  overgrown  military  and  naval  institutions,  a latent  state  of  war, 
and  lier  liberties  constantly  menaced  by  audacious  and  successful  conquerors. 

Let  Peru  conlide  in  the  ability  of  LInite<l  America  to  repress  the 
conqueri]]g  tendencies  of  Chili. — Let  her  confide  in  the  justice  of  her  cause 
and  the  interest  the  free  peojde  of  the  Great  Northern  Kepuldic  take  in  the 
progress  of  the  independent  countries  of  this  continent,  shielded  at  it  is  by 
their  free  and  democratic  institutions. 


Analysis  of  the  War  Indeninity  received  by  Chili 


The  calculations  are  based  on  the  figures  that  appear  in  Chilian 
Official  statistics  and  other  public  documents. 

The  weight  of  the  products  is  in  metric  tons  and  the  value  in  Clnlian 
dollars. 

In  accordance  Avith  the  al)Ove,  the  following  is  the  result  as  re- 
regards  Saltpeter  and  Iodine: 

Comprising  the  Exports  during  the  first  twenty  one  years  after 
the  annexation. 

FIRST  PERIOD 
1879  to  1899 
(both  years  inclusive) 

SALTPETER. 

~ Total  of  lExports 

Value  ,,  „ 

Amount  of  Export  duty  collected 

IODINE 

Total  of  Exports Tons  5,2()5^ 

Value...  „ ,,  S 115,52(1, 000 

Amount  of  Export  duty  collected | 6,413,840 

According  to  the  studies  the  Chilian  (fovernment  ordered  to  be 
made  in  1899,  it  is  proved  that  the  Saltpeter  actually  existing  in 
Tarapaca  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  exportation  of  1.400,000  tons  a 
year  for  the  next  35  years.  The  exportation  in  1898  was  1,294,227 
tons,  that  of  1899,  1,382,019  tons,  that  of  1900  is  estimated  at 
1,403,000  and  that  of  1901  at  1,426,000.  tons. (See  President  Errazu- 
riz’s  message  to  the  Chilian  Congress  on  June  the  1st  1900). 

With  these  data  as  a guide,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  product 
that  Chili  will  obtain  from  the  exportation  of  Saltpeter  and  Iodine 
during  the  next  35  years,  Avithout  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
present  export  duties. 

The  duties  on  Saltpeter  amount  to  | 3S.  80  and  those  on  Iodine  to 
$ 1,270  per  ton. — The  value  of  Saltpeter  may  be  estimated  at  $ 70  per 
ton  and  that  of  Iodine  at  $ 13,500,  and  the  yearly  exportation  of  this 
article  at  300  tons. 


Tons  16,391,479 
$ 1406,741,339 
S 557,933,576 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

RTo)  to  11)35. 
(Ijotli  years  included) 

SALTPETER. 

Total  of  Exports 

Value  ,,  ,,  

Amount  of  Export  duties 

IODINE, 

Total  of  Ex[)orts 

Addue  ,,  ,,  

Amount  of  Export  duties 


Tons  T), 000,000 

;>l8o,ooo,ooo 
I 1050,200,000 

Tons  10,500 
$ 141,750.000 

$ 13,335,000 


SUdlMARY. 

1S70  to  1035 
(including  l)Oth  years) 


SALTPETER. 

Total  of  Expoi’ts Tons  05,301,470 

Total  value  of  Exports S 4,030,741.330 

Total  amount  of  Export  duties $ 2,213,233,000 

IODINE. 

Total  (jf  Exports Tons  15,7050 

Total  value  <)!  Exports $ 207.270.000 

Totad  anujunt  of  Export  duties $ 10,74(S,8-l:f 


As  is  sluuvn  Ry  the  foregoing  sheets,  the  export  duties  alone  on 
Saltpeter  and  Iodine  collected  at  the  custom  house's  in  the  annexed 
territories  will  vield  over  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  two 
millions  of  C'hilian  dollars  to  tlie  government  of  that  country,  as 


follows: 

Export  dutv  on  Saltpeter 2, 213, 233, (>()() 

„ „ ■ .,  Iodine ^ 10.748,840 


Total $ 2.232,081,840 


To  the  above  amount  has  to  he  added 

R*' — The  product  of  the  sale  in  England  in 
1880  of  the  SaUpeter  leelonging  to  the 
Peruvian  Saltpeter  Company,  which  Chi- 
li confiscated,  in  spite  of  its  being  private 

projeerty 

2"’'- — The  produc;t  resulting  up  to  date  from 
the  sale  of  Saltpeter  factories  and  feeds.... 
3r'i- — ^p||0  value  of  Saltpeter  factories  and  beds 
not  yet  sold,  now  the  property  of  Chili, 
the  value  of  Avhich  is  at  least 


•S  4,205,000 

24,101,270 

,,  50,000,000 


S 2.311,438,710 
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Considering  the  importance  of  the  Saltpeter  and  Iodine  tra 
which  amounts  to  GO  oftlie  total  of  Chili’s  exports  (Her  exports 
in  1890  amounted  to  | 1G3,10G,1G3,  of  Avhich  90,790,000  was  in 
Saltpeter  and  Iodine)  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  presume  that  25  of 
the  total  of  Chili’s  export  duties  are  derived  from  articles  exclusively 
obtained  from  die  elalioration  of  Saltpeter  and  Iodine. 

The  import  duties  collected  by  Cliili  in  1898  were  $ 24,741,402 
and  somewhat  over  25  millions  in  1899. — Ilasing  ipx^n  previous 
years,  we  shall  not  exceed  the  mark  if  we  estimate  $ 24,000,000  as 
tlie  amount;  of  which  six  millions  per  year  correspond  to  the  trade  in 
Saltpeter  and  Iodine,  which  for  the  fifty  six  years  treated  of,  will 
amount  to  $ 330,000  000;  which,  added  to  the  previous  iigure,  gives  to 
tlie  Chilian  Treasury  a total  revenue  derived  from  tlie  Saltpeter  and 
Iodine  extracted  from  the  eomjuered  territories,  amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $ 2,047.438,710. 

As  over  80  pi  of  the  above  corresponds  to  the  late  Peruvian  pro- 
vince of  Idirapaca,  and  considering  that  several  of  the  aliove  amounts 
relate  exclusively  to  Peru,  the  jiart  of  the  above  total  that  corres- 
ponds to  Peru  will  amount  to  at  least  $ 2,135,000,000. 

To  the  above  amount,  exclusively  derived  from  the  Saltpeter 
and  Iodine  trades,  has  to  be  added,  at  the  very  least,  seventy  live 
millions,  resulting  from  the  following  items: 

Products  of  Guano  Sales. 

Custom’s  duties  collected  at  all  the  Peruvian  Custom-houses  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  territory  occupied  during  the  live  years  of  the  war. 

The  product  of  the  forced  contributions  and  war'^taxes  exacted  from  Pe- 
ruvians during  that  period,  aiH  the  i)ayment  of  which  ^vas  extorted 
by  the  imprisonment  of  the  victims. 

The  duties  collected  at  the  Arica  Custom  house  and  other  contributions 
received  in  the  provinces  ofTacna  and  Arica  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

The  $10,000,000  which,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  Peru  will  have  to 
pay  as  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  with  the  loss  of  a much  greater 
sum  in  the  o[)posite  case. 

The  value  of  the  innumerable  objects  of  art,  science  and  historic 
worth,  both  private  and  public  property,  taken  by  the  Chilians  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  which  now  adorn  their  public  buildings  and  grounds. 

It  is  no  exaggeratioii  to  estimate  the  possession  of  the  wdiole 
]n-ovince  of  Tarapaca  with  its  railways,  inoles,  Imiklings  and  its 
50,000  sejnaro  kilometers  of  territory  containing  immense  wealth 
as  yet,  unexplored  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  Cliilian 
money. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  war  contribution  paid  hv  Peru 
reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $ 2,350,000,000  dollars  Cdiiliairmoney 
and  with  equal  precision  may  we  value  Bolivia’s  contribution  af 
$ 050,000,000,  giving  a grand  total  of  $ 3,000,000,000,  paid  to  Chili  as 
the  premium  of  her  iniquitous  war  of  conquest. 

The  greatest  war-indemnity  recorded  lyv  history  was  that  paid 

by  France  to  (dermany, amounting  to  5,000,000,000  francs. The  one 

exacted  by  Chili  amounts  to  5,670,000,000  francs,  of  which  Peru’s 
part  was  4,440,000,000  francs. 
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In  France,  a rich  and  powerful  country,  the  indemnity  amoun- 
U'd  to  131  francs  per  liead  of  the  population,  in  }>oor  and  weakened 
Peru  it  amounts  to  1,480  francs  per  liead. 

In  France  the  indemnity  of  5,000,000,000  francs  amounted  to 
less  than  two  years  public  expenses,  in  Peru,  with  a yearly  budget  of 
30,000,000  francs,  it  was  equal  to  148  years  public  expenses. 

These  figures  and  comparisons,  founded  on  irrefutable  cal- 
culations and  estimates,  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
demnity received  by  Cliili.  We  have  deliberately  left  unconsidered  the 
valuable  imports  collected  by  Chili  in  the  fabulously  wealthy  region 
of  Tarapaca;  for  as  the  amount  of  these  imports  cover  the  local  admi- 
nistrative ex})enses  with  excess,  it  is  justifiable  to  consider  the  gross 
total  of  the  amount  produced  by  the  export  duties  on  Saltpeter  and 
Iodine  in  our  valuation,  without  any  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
collecting.  Some  persons,  judging  superficially,  perhaps,  may  consid- 
er our  calculation  exaggerated;  wo  are  quite  certain,  however,  that 
after  a little  reflection  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.— In  our 
opinion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  annexed  territories 
yield  a yearly  net  revenue  of  from  50  to  60  million  Chilian  dollars, 
guaranteed  for  the  next  35  years  at  least,  to  understand  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  Cdiili  to  obtain  a loan  of  a thousand  million  dollars  by 
giving  a mortgage  on  this  revenue,  the  capital  of  which  would  be 
paid  olf  during  the  interregnum;  add  to  these  1,000  million  dollars,  600 
millions  already  received  and  the  value  of  all  the  rest  that  Chili 
would  retain,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  valuation  is  not 
exaggerated. 

But,  in  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  annexed 
territories  to  Chili’s  future,  we  must  take  into  account  the  enor- 
mous commerce  resulting  from  the  exploitation  ef  the  mineral  we- 
alth of  that  territory,  all  of  which  is  for  Chili’s  benefit  and  which  is 
rapidly  converting  her  into  an  important  maritime  nation. 

The  Chilian  Statisticians  themselves  acknoAvledge  that  two 
thirds  of  tlie  whole  commerce  of  their  country  is  due  to  the  enormous 
exportation  of  Salpeter  and  Iodine. — And  we,  for  our  part,  consider 
that  admission  thoroughly  well  founded,  for  Chili’s  revenues,  du- 
ring the  six  successive  years  previous  to  the  war,  amounted,  on  an 
average,  to  | 15.000,000  annually  and,  according  to  President  Erra- 
zurriz’s  last  message,  on  June  1900  to  the  Chilian  Congress,  the  last 
years  receipts  amount  to  $ 109,355,386,  which  is  equal  to  the  unpre- 
cedented sum  of  $ 36.  w per  head  of  the  population. 

To  finish,  and  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  say  so: — In  spite 
of  all  this  fabulous  wealth,  a booty  of  war  without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  history,  and,  Mr.  Malquiades  Valderrama,  the  Chilian  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  having  on  November  the  10^^"  1880,  de- 
clared— in  a circular  addressed  to  the  diplomatic  body,  accredited  at 
Santiago: — 


Tliat  the  cession  of  Tarapaca  also  meant  the  acknowledgement  by  the 
victor  (Chili)  of  all  the  hypothecary  obligations  contracted  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Peru  in  favor  of  foreign  creditors; 
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Chili  refused  to  recognize  tlie  Peruvian  foreign  debt;  Peru  there- 
fore saw  herself  under  the  necessity,  tlujugh  despoiled  other  wealth 
and  sources  of  revenue,  to  cede  to  her  creditors,  in  settlement  of 
that  debt,  the  profits  yielded  by  her  railways  for  GG  years  and 
large  tracts  of  most  fertile  lands. 

She  (CUiili)  equally  refused  to  pay  the  Saltpeter  Certificates  is- 
sued by  the  Peruvian  Government  in  payment  of  certain  factories 
and  Saltpeter  beds  of  which  she  had  taken  possession,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  persistent  com})laints  and  claims  presented  l)v  several 
European  Powers  that  she,  in  the  end,  paid  50  of  the  value,  finding 
all  kinds  of  pretexts  for  refusing  the  payment  of  the  obligations  con- 
tracted for  the  acquisition  of  the  Bolivian  Saltpeter  beds  known  by 
the  name  of  “Toco”  and  of  those  that  were  circulated  for  the  })av- 
mont  of  puldic  works  and  known  under  the  denomination  of  the 
“Watson”  certificates. 

Chili  equally  continues  to  refuse  the  reimbursement  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian Saltpeter  Compan 3%  in  which  several  North  American  citi- 
zens are  also  interested,  of  tlie  money  received  b}"  her  for  the  saltpeter 
sales,  the  exclusive  propert3m)f  this  compaii}^  and  which  yielded  a 
net  product  in  England  of  £ 325,000. 

She  also  refuses  to  pa}'  to  the  United  States  Guano  Consignment 
Oompaii}',  the  sums  advanced  by  the  same  to  the  Peruvian  Goveiai- 
ment  long  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  her  Inaving  taken  possession  of 
the  guano  that  was  the  gurantee  of  the  said  debt  and  having  also 
despoiled  that  Compaii}'  of  its  monopol}'  for  the  sale  of  guano  in  the 
United  States  market,  the  peaceful  posssosion  of  which  it  held  b}'  its 
contract. 

IMoreover,  to  crown  her  work,  she  has  expressed  the  inconceivable 
pretension,  at  the  opening  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the 
carrving  into  effect  of  the  Ancon  treatv,  to  exact  from  Peru,  in  con- 
nection with  the  plebiscite  that  is  to  decide  the  future  nationalitv  of 
the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  the  previous  depositing  of  the  stipu- 
lated ransom  of  ten  million  silver  dollars,  for  the  case  of  the  voting 
being  eventuallv  in  her  (Peru’s)  favor.  Even  to-da}'  she  insults  Pe- 
ru liy  flinging  herpenurv  into  her  hice,  after  wresting  from  her  all 
her  wealth,  and  alleges  her  povertv  as  a reason  for  her  inalnlitv  to 
exhibit  the  ransom  nione}',  and  as  a pretext  to  frustatethe  execution 
of  this  international  pact,  in  spite  of  its  being  therein  expressly 
agreed,  that  the  terms  and  dates  when  the  ])a3unents  of  the  ten  mil- 
lions shall  be  made  by  the  definite  owner  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica,  are  to  be  fixed  Iw  a subsequent  protocol;  and,  tinallv,  to 
till  the  measure  of  exactions,  she  threatens  to  conqjel  Peru,  to"  ])av 
some  millions  more,  as  damages  she  pretends  have  accrued  to  Chilian 
citizens,  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

This  needs  no  comment;  hicts  speak  for  themselves. 


Lima,  June  15'*'  190U. 
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ARiCA  & TACNA 


State  ol'  tlie  ciiiestioii 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  was  signed  and  it  has 
not  yet  Iteen  possible  even  to  agree  npon  tlie  Protocol  stijudated  in  that  treaty 
for  the  organization  of  the  pleljiscite  that  lias  to  decide  npon  the  future  national- 
ity of  our  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  Pern’s  timorous  elforts  have  lieen 
entirely  fruitless.  Xow  we  know,  at  last,  the  signihcation  of  the  Pillinglinrst 
La  Torre  protocol.  The  Chilian  Foreign  Otfice  grasped  at  this  last  }>roposal  of 
ours  with  no  ordinary  interest,  as  it  opened  the  wav  to  the  neutralization  of 
Peru’s  action  with  Argentina,  thus  securing  to  Chili,  a free  hand,  in  as  far  as 
Peru  is  concerned,  in  the  discu.ssion  of  her  boundary  question  with  the  former 
country. 

The  Chili-Argentine  question,  having  disappeared  from  the  stage,  by  its 
submission  to  arbitration.  Chili  has  not  felt  the  slightest  compunction  in 
returning  to  her  policy  of  spoliation,  which  she  never  intended  to  abandon 
and,  in  support  of  which,  the  sends  us  IMr.  Angel  Custodio  A^icuha, 
who,  undoulitedly;  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ex[)laining  the  refusal  of  his 
country  to  a[)})rove  the  I>illinghurst-La.  Torre  Protocol. 

Chili  will,  of  course,  endeavour  to  reopen  the  discussion  on  otlier  bases, 
possibly  suggesting,  as  the  solution  of  the  question,  a treaty  of  commerce  in 
combination  with  something  else,  or  some  such  sidkerfuge;  thus  ignoring  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon: — This,  as  a matter  of  cmirse,  will  be 
unacceptable  to  us  and  no  agreement  wdl  lie  arrived  at;  thus  this  most  serious 
(iuestion  will  continue  to  be  the  dark  spot  in  the  future  of  Peru. 

It  is  .self-evident  that  the  want  of  a radical  solution  of  the  question,  in 
addition  to  compromising  the  dignity  of  our  country,  affects  its  political 
progress  and  threatens  its  tranquility.  This  false  po.sition  and  indecorous 
situation  ought  not  to  l)e. — It  is  a thousand  times  better  to  face  the  situation 
and  l)ring  matters  to  a decision  than  to  continue  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
which  keeps  the  Republic  in  a state  of  uncertainty  and  isolation,  greatly 
increasing  its  weakness. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  statesmen  have  ever  managed  our  interna- 
tional affairs  in  a most  deploral>le  manner The  unsuspected 

consequence  of  this  has  been  the  seconding  of  Chili’s  [)8rfidious  policy,  always 
calculated  to  alienate  from  Peru  the  sympathies  of  her  neighbors,  so  as  to 
deprive  us  of  all  moral  support  and  nullify  our  efforts  al)road. 

It  is  cj^uite  clear  that  the  end  of  this  putting  off  and  shilly-shally  policy 
will  be  the  placing  of  Peru,  hopeless  at  Chili’s  feet. — It  is  now,  no  longer 
possible  for  each  succeeding  administration  to  follow  in  the  foot  steps  of  its 


]>i'c<l('C(‘Ssor: — Tlic  dedicatip.g  of  the  first  year  to  tlie  study  of  tlie  question, 
the  second  to  its  discussion,  tlio  third  to  vacilalion  and  tlie  fourth  to  its 
ahandonmcnt  to  the  succeeding  administration  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
})eople  that  has  the  remotest  sense  of  its  own  dignity. 

d'he  sad  experience  of  late  yeai’s  clearly  sliows  that  Peru,  acting  alone, 
will  never  succeed  in  inducing  Chili  honoi’ahly  to  cany  out  the  stijndations  of 
the  d'reaty  of  Ancon. — Mvery  ellort  to  that  elfect  will  fail,  in  the  face  of  a 
pa.ssive  resistence  or  of  subterfuges.' — And,  as  all  we  claim  is  but  a strict 
ohsein'ance  of  the  pact,  witli  which  our  enemy  Avill  not  compl}",  there  is  no 
other  resource  open  to  ns  than  to  seek  the  moral  support  of  all  America,  so  as 
to  put  pressure  upon  Cl i ill  and  thus  compel  her  to  respect  the  saeredness 
of  her  international  engagements. 

O C? 


liZxpofSiitioii.  <>1*  it 

Following  the  example  of  European  nations,  our  Foreign  Department 
ought  to  strengthen  its  position  by  liringing  to  tlie  decision  of  an  American 
Congress  the  hnal  solution  of  the  question  our  eternal  enemies  call  the  ((Li- 
quidation of  the  Pacilic  AVar«. — The  acconqdishment  of  this  ouglit,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  the  iijipermost  thought  in  the  minds  of  our  leading  politicians 
and  of  every  Peruvian  not  totally  indifferent  to  his  Country’s  future  welfare. 

The  preponderance  of  the  great  northern  repnlilic  over  the  rest  of  the 
American  Fations,  recommends,  as  a starting  measure,  the  obtaining  of  the 
acquiescence  of  that  repulrlic’so  as  to  insure  the  probable  success  of  any  plan  or 
international  combination  in  this  heniispliere. — The  Fnited  States  of  the 
Forth,  witli  their  Seventy  five  millions  of  iuhahitants,  and  their  iinmen,se  po- 
litical and  commercial  })Ower,  notably  increased  since  the  var  with  Spain, 
are  now  the  arbiters  of  American  destinies. — The  Eurojiean  pow'ers  and  all 
the  Civilized  world  consult  them  as  such,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
tlicy  have  given  proofs  that  they  aspire  to  assume  the  role  inq)Osed  upon 
them  l)y  their  might.  Tt  is  at  Ai'ashington  where  Peru  ought  to  begin  her 
work: — (.)ur  plenipotentiary  there  might  assume  an  lionorahle  and  di[>loma- 
tically  tenable  position. — lie  vcould  l>e  in  a position  to  urge  that  if  Peru  had 
accepted  the  offices  of  Great  Britain,  she  might  have  concluded  peace  with 
Chili  with  tlie  sole  loss  of  Tarapaea,  as  is  to  he  seen  on  reading  Sir  Spencer 
St.  John’s  despatches  and  that  having,  as  it  was  her  duty  to  do,  listened  to 
the  advice  of  the  United  States  l\[inister,  slie  continued  tlie  struggle,  encouia- 
ged  by  tlie  offer  that  a treaty  of  jieace  w'ould  lie  facilitated  to  her,  wdierehy 
tlie  integrity  oflier  territory  would  lie  saved,  lie  would  then  state  that  that 
nolile  American  policy,  annulled  by  suhseitueiit  events,  deprived  Peru  of  all 
moral  support  aud  afterwards  left  her  abandoned  to  her  fate,  leading  to  the 
Peace  of  Ancon,  signed  liy  a guvernment  imposed  upon  her  and  sustained  by 
Chili,  wlio  is  now  about  to  resolve  a.  new'  territorial  dismeinliermeut.  The 
I’eruviaii  representative  would  then,  energetically  and  trutlifully  .set  forth 
C’hilPs  attitude  during  the  sixteen  years  tliat  have  elapsed  since  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  daring  the  wdiole  of  wliicli  ])eriod  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble for  Peru  to  induce  that  country  to  execute  the  pact  she,  the  victor, 
deliberately  dictated  to  the  van(|uislied,  by  virtue  of  the  law'  of  conquest.  By  duly 
]!(jiutiijgout  all  tiiese  circumstances  and  l>y  laying  st-iecial  stre.ss  on  the  serious 
conse(juences  of  a higher  order  that  would  result  to  America  if  Peru  w'ere 
despoiled  of  another  jiart  of  her  territory  whilst  her  neighbors  were  quietly 
looking  onand  thus  admitting  wars  of  conquest  and  the  rule  of  might  over  right, 


he  would  o]‘>en  tlic  eyes  of  all  to  the  danger  threatening'  them  by  Chili;  he  ought 
then  to  ask  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a delinitc 
and  })eaceful  settlement  of  the  various  (juestions  still  pending,  in  conse(|uence 
of  the  Uaciiic  war, — in  accordance  with  tlie  slipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con,— and  thus  remove  the  serious  dangers  that  are  in  the  way  of  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  Southern  part  of  South  America. 

To  reca[)itulate: — Peru  is  under  the  necessity  of  askiiig  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  to  put  an  end  to  the  most  unjust  and  humiliating  ]_)osition  in 
which  a nation  can  l)e  placed; — a jmsition,  to  a certain  extent,  hi'ought  about 
for  having  listened,  in  her  hour  of  trial,  to  the  counsels  given  her  by  tlio 
American  nation,  under  the  impulse  of  most  nolde  intentions,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  was  prevented  by  subsequent  events. — It  is  mainly  in  the  name 
of  these  reminiscences  that  Peru  will  ask  for  the  influence  of  the  United  Sta- 
tes, to  remedy  the  evils  that  have  befallen  her. 

The  details  of  this  delicate  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Peru  cannot  be 
discu.ssed  hei'e.  But  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  state  that,  if  the  Peruvian 
Chancellerie  fail  in  its  last  attempt  to  be  made  at  Santiago — either  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  or  alone,  Avhichever  may  be  considered  the  most 
suitable,  with  a view  to  obtaining  the  loyal  carrying  out  of  the  treaty  of  j>eace, 
— this  will  be  the  opportunity  to  enter  a protest  before  all  the  Chancelleries 
of  America,  complaining  that  C'hili  refuses  to  fulfil  her  international  iiacts 
and  insists  in  her  policy  of  conquest. — It  is  clear  that  the  United  States,  if  they 
receive  our  ]'»etitiou  with  favor,  would  then  liaA'e  miglity  reasons  for  inviting 
the  reiaiblics  of  this  hemisphere  to  form  iii  congress  to  consider  the  latent 
and  undefined  Avar  still  existing  betAvecn  the  tAvo  countries  and  to  endeavour, 
by  the  moral  weight  of  its  resolution, s,  to  put  an  end  to  the  same,  in  accordan- 
ce with  the  rights  and  interests  ofl)oth  countries  conceimed. 

It  is  hardly  requi.site  to  .say  that  the  petition  to  be  presented  at  Ahwli- 
ington  should  fie  surrounded  witli  tlie  greatest  probabilities  of  succe.ss,  not 
only  fiy  the  initiation  of  a })olicv  i]i  jAerfect  agreement  Avith  the  North  Ame- 
rican Pepublic  and  the  tigbitening  of  the  bonds  cxistiiig  lietAveen  the  tAvo 
countries  by  means  of  a commercial  recijirocitv  treatv,  Imt  also  fiv  the  siqi- 
port,  it  is  indispensable  to  seek,  of  the  Brazilian,  Argentine,  Columliinn  and 
Mexican  Chancellories.  The  course  to  lie  pursued  by  Peru  Avould  be  to  ask 
thc'e  republics  to  instruct  their  resjiective  ministers  at  Washington  to  second 
her  re(;[uest  tor  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States,  Avith  a A'ieAV  to  olilain 
the  loyal  fultilmcnt  of  the  stip'dlations  of  tlie  Ancon  Treaty  and  tlms  put  an 
end  to  a ci'itical  situation  fraught  Avith  danger  to  the  peace  of  South  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  thus  liv'tening  to  Peru,  Avill  be 
giving  an  car  to  tJm  voice  of  all  America. 

.\nd,  as  justice  and  ]iriociple  are  not  alAA’ays  a sufficiently  pOAverfid  mo- 
tiv'C  to  direct  or  influence  the  jiolicy  of  a natioAi,  Peru  Avill  act  Avisely  if  slie, 
on  this  occa.sion,  as  Ave  have  before  stated,  ajijical  to  tlie  more  efficient  ineans 
of  tui'thering  the  material  interests  of  the  country  Avhose  helji  she  seeks,  l>y 
adA'a.ntageous  proposals  uniting  tlie  commercial  intere.sts  of  North  Americans 
Avith  her  own.  To  tins  end  and  liearing  in  mind  the  changes  that  Avill  be 
hrouglit  about  by  tlie  prospective  opening  of  tlie  interoceanic  canal,  Peru 
i.iuglit  not  only  to  negociate  a reciprocity  treaty  of  commerce,  but  also  a.  |)act 
giving  s[)ecial  franchises  on  our  coa.sts  to  Noi'tb  American  shi]As,  the  iiiqior- 
tance  of  Avhich  Avill  be  great,  Avhen  direct  maritime  communication  is  estab- 
lished betAA’een  the  Atlantic  ports  of  North  America  and  tlie  Pacific  Ucean. 

It  is  not  venturesome  to  assert  that  a Avisely  jilanned  negotiation,  based 
on  the  aboA’c  mentioned  ideas  and  tendencies,  Avould  establish,  a [lerfect 
understanding  betAA'cen  the  Chancelleries  of  Washington  and  Lima. 
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If  I’evu,  in  Iier  diplomatic  ncgotialions  succeed  so  far,  she  will  1ie  ])er- 
fectly  free,  on  tiie  meeting  of  her  ]iarliamentary  Congress  in  August  next,  to 
witlidi'aw  the  approval  she  has  given  to  the  i>illigliurst-La-Torre  Protocol. — 
Previous  to  her  taking  this  step,  slie  should  initiate  direct  negotiations  de- 
manding the  observance  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  and,  as  it  is  certain  that 
such  negotiations,  like  all  previous  ones,  would  he  futile,  through  tlie  mani- 
fest fault  of  Chili,  nothing  more  would  remain  to  l>e  done  than  to  sus])end 
diplomatic  relations  witli  tliat  country  and  Ihrmuhite  the  protest  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Ko  better  opportuirity  could  offer  for  giving  a })ractical 
beginning  to  the  American  jiolicy  proposed  by  Plaine,  in  the  beautiful  pro- 
gramme he  presented  to  the  last  Pan-American  Congress. — This  programme 
is  based  upon  the  idea  of  causing  all  the  inde})endent  peoples  of  America  to 
fi'aternize  under  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of  their  national  territoiy  and  by 
submitting  to  arbitration  all  differences  arising  lietween  them,  so  as  to  abo- 
lish the  eni})loyment  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  their  di.spute3. 

Peru  has  no  prestige  aliroad,  nor  force  to  secure  justice  or  make  herself 
respected;  she  has  exjieriencod  the  fact  that  all  conciliatory  attempts  to 
arrange  her  questions  with  Chili  liave  proved  abortive.  A\Tiat  remains  then 
lor  her  to  do?  Xothing  lint  an  appeal  to  America,  in  order  to  obtain  by 
coercion  what  right  is  unable  to  accomplish. 


Our  aspiration,  whilst  writing  the  foregoing,  cannot  feel  satisfied  with 
the  simple  ex})Osition  of  the  plan. 

8o  numerous  are  the  misgivings  and  prejudices  prevalent  and  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  that  the  necessity  is  felt  to  say  something  on  this  subject, 
^vith  a view  to  the  removal  of  mistaken  ideas  horn  in  the  heat  of  inconsider- 
nte  im[)ulses  and,  thus,  to  enable  as,  with  calmness  of  mind  and  free  from  the 
intlucnce  of  preconceived  notions,  to  form  correct  conceptions  of  what  ought 
to  constitute  oui- foreign  policy,  at  same  time,  nnimpassionately  to  consider  the 
]ilan  modestlv  drawn  up  for  the  study  of  ]»ersons  airier  and  Iretter  versed  in 
these  matters  than  ourselves.  The  belief  has  taken  root  in  many  minds  that 
the  intentions  animating  the  < treat  Northern  Ifepuhlic  tend  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  those  of  Latin  origin  and  thus  to  the  acquisition  of  an  absolute  pre- 
dominance over  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  foresee  wdiat  use  a country  may,  in  the 
ci)urse  of  time,  make  of  its  })Ower,  and  the  less  so,  if  we  consider  that  unfortu- 
uately,  in  tins  imperfect  world,  the  tendency  ot  the  .strong  is  to  abuse  the 
weak;  Iriit  we  certainly  can  affirm  that  such,  }>rojects,  entirely  oiriposed  to  the 
democratic  princijrles  of  the  North— xVmerican  pcvople,  are  not  entertained  by 
it  at  the  pre.sent  day; — Tlie  ambition  and  aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  that 
re})ublic,  whose  rcs})ect  for  liherly  and  whose  love  of  the  general  progress  ot 
the  whole  great  American  (.'ontinent  excites  our  admiration,  are  very  different. 

As  tlie  progress  of  nations,  through  the  nature  of  modern  civilization,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  their  commercial  and  financial 
interests,  the  aspiration  of  tlie  Lnited  States  is  to  increase  her  toreiu'ii  trade 
and  that  specially  with  the  8outh  American  Kopuldics. — She  opines,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  celel)ration  of  siiecial  treaties  of  commerce  with 
the  latter,  liased  upon  a great  custonVs  Union  between  them  would  lead  to 
thr  greatest  commercial  devekqunent,  with  reciprocal  lienefit  to  all  the  signa- 
tories of  the  conveidion  and,  thcrufore  to  the  whole  American  hemi.sphere. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  princi[)al  North  American  statesmen  have  tended 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  but  they  have  not  always,  in  .South  America, 
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met  witli  a response  sucli  as  they  deserved  and  this  refers  principally  to  those  re- 
l)ublics  that  do  not  seek  their  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  their  neighhors. 

If  the  great  Enro})ean  powers,  in  their  struggle  for  commercial  preeminen- 
ce, which,  as  we  have  said,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  wellbeing  of  their 
subjects,  ap])ly  their  power  to  the  ac<|uisition  of  new  territories  which,  in  a 
few  years,  Irecome  so  many  markets  for  the  consumption  of  their  manufactures 
and  so  many  sources  for  the  su})ply  of  the  raw  produce  needed  to  feed  their 
diversified  industries,  we  must  not  fc(d  astonislied  if  the  great  commercial 
and  industrial  nation  of  America,  in  order  not  to  remain  in  the  Irack  ground 
and  at  a disadvantage  in  comparison  to  her  European  I'Aals,  acquire  the  Phil- 
lipines  by  purchase  to  protect  her  Asiatic  commerce,  a field  now  disputed  by 
the  industrial  nations  of  Europe,  and  accept,  as  a war  indemnity,  the  island 
of  Porto-Rico,  an  island  belonging  to  an  archipelago  wliicli  several  Euro- 
pean nations  have  divided  amongst  them. 

These  last  territorial  accgiisitions  do  not  imply  the  adojrtion  of  an  exclu- 
sivelv  imperialist  policy,  nor  the  abandonment  of  the  one  they  have  alw'avs 
upheld;  ever  condemnatory  of  comjuest  by  tlie  force  of  arms. 

The  wishes  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  republics  of  this 
hemisphere  are  to  form  a connexion  with  them,  through  the  closest  ties  of 
amity  and  trade,  perhaps  exaggerating  tire  importance  of  these  markets  and 
convinced,  as  we  hao'e  said,  tliat  the  exchange  of  their  respective  products 
must  be  a source  of  prosperity  and  benefit  to  all.  She  seeks  by  legal  means, 
what  Europe  is  accustomed  to  impose  h}"  force. 

This  has  Ireen  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  due 
exclusively  to  this  policy  that  the  division  of  territories  we  have  witnessed  in 
Africa  and  which  now  threatens  China  has  not  occurred  in  Latin  America. 

Ever  since  the  Holy  Alliance,  estahlislied  Iry  the  monarchs  for  the  ex- 
] )loitation  of  peo})les,  wislied  to  interfere  in  America  in  behalf  of  Spanish  in- 
terests, tlie  attempts  of  European  }K>wers  to  seize  the  fertile  territories  of  our 
continent  have  not  ceased,  even  up  to  the  present  day.  — The  ]:)roclamatiou 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  what  has  saved  the  independence  of  tlm  new  Ame- 
rican States.  Whthout  the  high-minded  attitude  a.ssumed  by  our  brothers  of 
the  North,  the  political  map  of  this  hemisphere  would  have  been  very  ditferent 
from  what  it  now  is.  The  Central-Araerican  republics  never  could  have 
come  into  life,  and  without  Clayton’s  energetic  attitude  in  1850,  the  whole  of 
that  territory  would  now  bean  English  Colony.  If  Seward  had  not  compellecl 
Napoleon  III  to  retire  his  troops  from  Mexico  in  1SG7,  that  free  and  prosperous 
country  would  nejAV  lie  an  Austrian  Empire,  and  if  CleAmland  had  not,  three 
years  ago,  revealed  to  mighty  England,  tliat  lie  Avas  resolved  to  allow  no 
neAv  acts  of  violence  in  America  and  had  he  not  insisted  on  the  demarcation 
by  arliitration  of  tlie  frontiers  between  Rritish  Guayana  and  Venezuela,  all 
the  ATnezuelan  territory  commanding  the  mouths  of  the  (Irinoco  Avould  now 
he  in  the  pOAver  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  liav’e,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  to  frustrate  tlie 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  defenders  of  decrepid  European  Monarchies 
to  reestal.ilish  the  Empire  of  Brazils.  We  could  cite  many  other  instances;  avg 
Avill,  lioAveA'er  not  forget  Spain’s  ridiculous  attempt  in  1SG4  against  our  oavii 
country,  under  tlie  cover  of  a scientific  expedition. 

We  have  now  liefore  us  the  contiwersy  produced  1y  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  in  the  M'elsh.  Colony  in  Patagonia.  And,  is  it  not  patent  to  all  that 
Great  Britain  Avould  have  assumed  a very  dilferent  attitude  Avore  it  not  for 
the  presence  in  this  continent,  of  the  Great  Northern  poAver? 

We  are  compelled  to  repeat: — That  it  is  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
Great  Republic  that  the  Latin  jieoples  of  this  hemisphere,  emancipated  at  the 
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l)e^iiiiiiiio-  of  lliis  century,  now  al)Out  to  expire,  have  retained  tlieir  indepen- 
dence and  tlieir  territories. 

If  the  late  territoi'ial  aequisilions,  in  consequence  of  the  Bpanisdi  war 
have  led  some  South  ^Vnierican  countries  into  the  mistake  of  fearing  that  the 
North  Americans  have  broken  wdth  their  traditions  and  have  entered  upon 
the  road  of  Compiest,  the  consequent  assumimg  of  a suspicious  and  hostile 
attitude  towards  them,  on  that  account  would  lie  the  height  of  folly,  and  to 
speak  of  a Spanish-American  alliance  against  the  United  States  is  tantamount 
to  the  committal  of  suicide. 

The  idea  of  a lasting  confederation  between  the  Spanish-American 
Republics,  for  that  or  any  other  end,  is  an  impossibility,  in  spite  of  their 
common  origin.  The  federal  union  between  Venezuela,  Columbia  and  Equa- 
dor  was  a failure,  and  so  was  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation.  The  Central 
American  Republics  repel  political  connexion  Avith  IMexico,  and  the  ditferent 
attempts  to  form  a united  and  larger  rei>ublic  between  them  have  equally 
failed.  The  enmity  between  the  Argentine  and  Chili  is  proverbial,  in  spite  of 
the  latter  OAving  her  independence  to  the  former.  The  relations  between  Boli- 
A'ia  and  Chili  are  such  as  can  only  exist  betAveen  the  executioner  and  his 
A’ictim.  The  same  may  he  said  of  our  OAvn  Country,  Avhose  relations  Avith  the 
rest  of  her  neighbors,  are  A'ery  far  from  being  cordial. 

Further  quotations  are  superlluous: — The  antagonism  hetAveen  these  peo- 
ples Avill  continue  to  subsist,  and  will  grow  stronger  betAveen  the  Republics  oi 
the  Pacific,  if  America  alloAV  Chili  to  persist  in  her  policy  of  conquest.  Even, 
if  Ave  admit  it  as  a fact  that  increased  pOAver  and  culture  engender  in  nations 
a strong  desire  to  expand,  and  urge  them  oia  Avitli  irresistilde  force  to  eiAter 
upon  a career  of  conquest  and  Ave,  therefore,  admit  that  a future  danger 
threatens  us  from  the  North,  A"et,  to  talk  of  a Latin-Ainerican  alliance  to 
meet  such  an  eventuality,  seems  to  us  to  he  but  idle  talk. 

If  the  political  eA'olution  of  the  Avorld  is  sul;>ject  to  so  fatal  a laAv,  the 
danger  to  South-Americans  AA'ill  not  be  conj’urcd  by  the  ])urchasc  of  arma- 
ments and  still  less  Ijy  the  rejecting  of  fraternal  and  reciprocal  pacts  AA'ith 
our  Northern  brothers,  the  main  object  of  Avhich  is  the  furtherance  of  the 
deAmlopment  and  progress  of  these  countries,  for  the  general  welfare  of  all. 

The  policy  of  irritating  the  Lddted  States  with  official  documerits  Avhich 
is  hut  a pin-prick-Avar  lately  practised  l.iy  a fcAV  of  our  puldic  men,  is  so 
ridiculous,  that  it  deserves  not  a tliought. 

These  politicians  liaA'c  not  t)een  able  to  I'id  tliemseh’es  of  the  old  and  ri- 
diculous ])rejudices  hef|ueathed  to  us  by  tlie  Avretclied  colonial  epoch,  not- 
Avithstamling  our  proclamation  of  indcjAendence  and  the  great  progress  achiev- 
ed by  democracy  in  consequence. — They  talk  to  us  about  tlie  interests  ot 
the  Latin  Race,  as  if  a neAv  race  Avere  not  actually  forming  in  America  through 
the  crossing  of  all  races,  as  if  the  Eatin  race  Avere  the  predominating  one  in 
Peru  and  as  if  the  ho})e  of  tlie  American  Reinildic  of  Peru  Avere  linked  toge- 
ther Avith  the  future  lot  of  that  jiarticular  race.  The  danger  tliat  threatens  us 
is  due  more  to  our  failings  and  Auces  than  to  our  Aveakness  and  poA'erty. — Let 
us  govern  ourselves  as  Ave  ought  to  do,  let  us  make  good  use  of  our  Avealth, 
and  let  us  proA'e  to  the  Avorld  that  Ave  deserve  to  continue  independent  and 
that,  therefore,  Ave  are  ripe  and  apt  to  enter  on  the  path  of  progress: — Thus 
Ave  shall  dejirive  civilized  nations  of  pretexts  for  robbing  us  of  our  indejien- 
dcnce  and  the  entire  Avorld  AA'ill  respect  our  nationality,  as  Europe  respects 
those  of  SAvitzerland,  Belgium,  Idolland  and  other  small  countries. 

If  Ave  fail  to  contril)ute  to  the  Avorld’s  progress,  if  we  leaA'e  our  fields  un- 
cultivated, if  AA'C  neglect  the  exploitation  of  our  great  virgin  forests  and 
extract  not  tlie  Avcalth  from  our  mines,  our  independence  AA'ill  lie  placed  in 


jeopardy,  for  it  has  practically  become  a la\v  in  this  world  that  indolent  and 
retrograde  peoples,  devoid  of  progressive  spirit,  fall  snbject  to  the  hard  tute- 
lage of  the  strong. 

Let  ns  approach  the  United  States,  in  defence  of  our  own  liberty,  and 
let  us  seek  to  ol)tain  there  the  capital  and  otlier  elements  recjuired  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  sources  of  wealth,  which,  being  indispensalde  to  the 
growing  ixvpiirements  of  modern  }irogress,  cannot  indefinitely  remain  outside 
the  s})here  of  human  activity,  without  endangering  our  nationality. 

It  is  ito  our  own  efforts  and  ito  |)acts  to  be  celebrated  with  the  United 
States  that  we  must  look  for  guarantees  for  our  liberty  and  territorial  inte- 
grity, not  only  against  European  incursions,  but  also  against  those  of  the 
Chiliams,  the  constant  enemies  of  Peru. 

TUi'ea  ol*  Coiiiuiei'ce 

The  celebration  of  a special  treaty  of  Commerce  with_North  America  has 
met  with  opposition. 

The  reasons  adduced  are  of  different  kinds. 

Some  maintain  that  the  exchange  of  products  between  the  two  countries 
is  very  limited  and,  consequently,  that  nothing  exists  to  justify  a treaty; 
others  suggest  that  Peru  cannot  siqtport  the  I’eduction  the  putting  into  force 
of  such  a pact  ^\'ould  entail  in  our  Custom’s  revenue. 

On  the  Lima  Chamber  of  Commerce  l)eing  consulted,  the  majority  of  its 
mcmlxu’s  reported  unfavorably,  with  the  same  criterion  tlnyv  employed  when 
they  impa.ssionateIy  opposed  tlie  monetary  reform  which  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  economical  measures  ever  adopted  by  Peru,  the 
beneficent  results  of  which  are  being  felt  at  the  present  inornent. 

To  judge  as  to  tlie  suitableness  of  such  a pact,  irresi»ectively  of  its  politi- 
cal importance,  and  exclusivel}^  taking  into  account  the  present  iirtercourse 
l)etvveen  the  two  nations,  is  a great  mistake.  Wdiat,  in  tlie  first  instance,  ought 
to  f)e  considered,  so  as  correctly  to  appreciate  its  suitalality,  is  the  development 
to  winch  this  intercourse  is  ca})alile  of  attaining  vdron  once  the  said  pact  has 
entered  into  force.  As  long  as  no  (puck  and  cheap  communication  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  it  is  impossilde  tliat  tlic  intei'change  of  their  resi)ecti- 
ve  })roducts  can  acxpiire  importance.  Wdiat  transacti(_)ns  can  tak(‘ place  lietween 
two  peoples  sejiarated  from  each  other  by  a mighty  and  impassable  river, 
without  the  aid  of  a bridge  or  of  any  other  means  of  communication?  And, 
indeed,  it  would  be  a.  mo.st  original  idea  if,  when  discussing  the  propriety  of 
building  a Iiridge,  tlie  want  (if  intercour.se  between  the  two  peoples  W'ere  ur- 
ged as  a reason  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  project. 

Something  similar  occurs  when  the  plan  is  discuss(.'(l  of  connecting  u?( 
with,  the  United  States  liy  means  of  a commercial  recijirocity  treaty. 

The  sole  line  of  steamers  that  run  between  New  York  and  the  Peruvian 
Pacific  coast  belongs  to  a jirivate  Lompany  in  the  service  and  interest  of  a 
commercial  house,  and  it  is  incredible  what  this  line  has  contriliuted  tnwards 
the  growth  of  the  trade  existing  lietween  the  two  countries.  Previous  to  its 
existence,  the  estalilisliing  of  a line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Callao 
was  considered  a hair-brained  eiiterjirise.  This  company  has  not  oidy  doubled 
the  number  of  voyages  made  by  its  steamers  to-day;  but  has  also  con.siderably 
augmented  the  tonnage  of  its  new  ships  and  lias  two  large  steamers  building 
at  the  present  moment. 

Direct  communication  with  San  I'h’ancisco  and  otlier  North-Amcrican 
Pacific  ports  does  not  exist.  The  present  iiieans  of  transport  are  so  imperfect 
and  expensive  that  the  freights  amount  to  the  trebble  of  that  of  goods  impor- 
ted from  Europe. 


Let  Peru  sign  a treaty  with  the  United  States  for  tlie  exchange  of  a few 
[•ruduets  oidy,  wlinse  hulk  may  supply  ami)le  freight  to  eiuihle  the  estahlisluug 
and  maintaining  of  a line  of  Steamers  witli  cheap  freights,  as  might,  for  ins- 
tance, be  secured  by  the  exchange  of  Peruvian  Sugar  and  Gotfee  for  American 
wheat  and  lard,  we  should  then  see  if,  under  cover  of  this  pact,  an  important 
commercial  intercourse  would  not  develop  between  the  two  countries. 

The  United  states  consume  two  million  tons  of  sugar  yearly  and  Peru’s 
ex])orlation  hardly  exceeds  one  hundred  tons. 

Peru’s  annual  importation  of  ^Adleat  is  30,000  tons. 

The  concession  by  the  Ihdted  States  of  only  20^'  in  our  favor  in  the 
import  duty  on  Sugai-  would  be  e<pnil  to  a bounty  (jf  one  million  soles  for  the 
beneht  of  our  cane  growers.  AVe  might  grant  a reduction  of  50^  in  the  duty 
on  Californian  wheat  Ipv  way  of  reciprocity  and  were  it  considered  by  i‘eru  that 
she  is  unable  to  support  so  heavy  a reduction  in  her  custom’s  revenue  she 
might  double  her  present  two  cent  ad  valorem  duty  })er  kilogramme  and 
then  declare  that  United  States  wdieat  i)ay  but  50^  of  the  latter.  And  a-^, 
with  the  protection  of  this  ditferential  dut^y  none  but  North  American  wheat 
would  be  imported,  the  same  (juautity  would  continue  to  enter  the  custom- 
houses and  })ay  the  same  two  cents  per  kilogramme,  tlms  leaving  the  revenue 
pi'oduced  by  this  cereal  unaltered.  8imih.n-  arrangements  might  be  made  as 
regards  our  colfee,  an  industiy  needing  protecti(jn,  and  American  lar.l,  with 
the  circumstance  tbat  the  I'euewed  im|)Ortation  (.)f  this  article,  now  almost 
non-existant  in  conserpience  of  the  prohil)iti\'e  duly,  wonbl  again  yield  to  the 
national  Treasuiy  not  le.ss  than  203,1)01)  soles  a year. 

T(.)  entertain  doulks  as  to  the  great  importance  the  commercial  intercour- 
se l.)etweeu  the  two  republics  would  accpiire  when  once  their  interests  were 
adequately  served  by  cheap  lines  of  steamers  is  only  ]^)Ossil)le  for  those  who 
ignore  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  Industrial  Power  of  the  United  States 
and  the  degree  of  i)erfectioii  attained  by  their  manufacturing,  agricultural 
and  nnning  industries,  now  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

Steel  rails  manufactured  in  the  heart  of  the  1 dd ted  States  (Ciiicago),  afier 
bparing  the  overland  freight  of  a thousand  miles  across  the  American  Conti- 
nent, in  addition  to  that  of  the  Atlantic,  are  S'.)ld  in  tlic  centre  of  Ivngland  in 
advantageous  competition  ndth  those  ])roduced  in  that  Country.  Thu-se  who 
entei'tain  doulhs  of  this  kind  are  prolsably  not  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the 
imperfect  and  costly  maritime  conununicatioii  between  Peru  and  the  United 
States,  the  growth  of  theii' reciprocal  commerce  during  the  last  three  years  has 
been  considerable,  as  is  i)roved  by  r)ur  statistics,  not  taking  into  account  what 
refers  to  hpiitos. 

The  total  of  this  trade  in  lSt)7  was  little  more  than  three  millions,  i.  e. — 
Exports  1.302,023.37  soles;  Im})orts  1.017,7)27.04  soles.  — In  bStjS  it  alrearly 
amounted  to  nearly  five  million  soles,  i.  c.  — Ex[)orls  2.cS73,520.01  soles;  Im- 
ports 2.078,370.-12  soles. 

It  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  lix  the  precise  amount  for  1800;  but  })artial 
data  enable  us  to  atlirmthat  it  will  exceed  six  million  soles;  for  the  exports 
alone  during  the  lirst  half  year,  amounted  to  2.007,375.81  soles,  as  results 
from  the  following  summary:  — 


Sugar S.  1.145,779.02 

Alinerals 241,940.0/ 

Cotton 1 / 1,51)4.48 

Ahuious 238,092.24 


Total 


S.  2.097,375.81 
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Supposing  our  Iquitos  trade  to  amount  to  over  three  millions,  of  which 
about  one  tliinl  is  witli  the  United  States,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  tliat  the 
entire  commercial  trattic  between  the  two  nations  exceeds  seven  million  soles 
at  the  present  time;  this  places  Peruvian  C’ommerce  with  the  United  States 
in  only  an  inferior  position  to  her  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  entertain  tlie  least  doubt  that,  if  this 
commerce  were  promoted  by  certain  custom-house  measures  and  supported 
by  aline  of  steamers  established  for  this  purpose,  it  would  1)0  trebbled  in  the 
course  of  a few  years. 

C’hili,  ever  foreseeing  and  ever  understanding  tliat  the  amount  of  her 
agricultural  ex})0rts  depends  upon  tlie  extent  of  her  arable  territor}^  and  that 
tlie  sources  which  so  amply  feed  her  mining  industiy  are  liound  to  become 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  time,  has  decided  to  become  a manufacturing 
nation  and,  bent  upon  securing  lucrative  and  preferential  consuming  mar- 
kets for  her  future  manufactures  in  Equator,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  by  means  of 
commercial  treaties,  strives,  at  same  time,  to  olitain  tier  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially and  politically  the  predominant  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

As  the  object  of  this  is  not  to  discuss  the  details  of  a commercial  treaty 
with  tlie  Great  North  American  Republic,  we  are  of  the  o[iiuion  that  the 
foregoing  is  sutticient  to  show  the  practicaliilitv,  importance  and  advantages 
to  be  deriverl  from  the  same,  always  provided  its  being  complemented  with 
the  establishing  of  a line  of  steamers  under  the  auspices  of  both  governments, 
with  a view  to  the  reciprocal  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries. 

But  commercial  advantages  are  not  the  only  benefits  that  would  thus 
accrue  to  Peru.  Under  the  jiresent  regime,  as  regards  ocean  traffic,  a Chilian 
Navigation  Company,  subsidized  by  its  government,  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
carrying  Peruvian  exports  and  imports  vrithout  Peruvian  competition  of  any 
kind. 

This  companvT  receipts,  derived  from  Peruvian  im|)orts  and  exports, 
mightily  contriliute  to  increase  its  wealth  and  the  importance  of  its  fleet  and, 
at  same  time,  increases  the  i)0wer  and  commeicial  preponderance  of  Chili  in 
the  Pacific;  with  detriment  to  the  maritime  development  of  our  own  country 
and  provides  the  former  with  powerful  naval  elements  available  against  Peru, 
in  the  event  of  a war  breaking  out  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  a patriotic  dut}"  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  through  the 
existence  of  which  the  elements  of  this  country  serve  but  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  our  eternal  enemy. 

Some  persons  may  possibly  entertain  the  fear  that,  as  Chili  is  protected 
by  the  well  known  mod  favored  nation  clause,  which,  up  to  within  a few' years 
ago,  it  was  tlie  custom  to  insert  in  general  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce, 
Peru’s  liberty  of  action  to  negociate  a commercial  pact  w'ith  the  United  States 
may  be  curtailed. 

Nothing  is  rnoi'C  erroneous: — tlie  said  clause,  now'  eliminated  from  these 
treaties,  entitles  the  nations  it  protects  to  enjoy  such  concessions  and  commer- 
cial franchises  as  are  unconditionally  granted;  but  never  such  as  are  conditio- 
nally accorded. 

Chili  has  never  pretended  that  her  products  be  received  duty  free  in  our 
customhouses  because  Bolivian  products  are  so  receiveil  under  a special 
treaty  binding  us,  as  regards  them,  to  tliat  Republic,  nor  has  Peru  ever 
thought  of  invoking  the  most  favored  nation  clause  to  require  Chili  to  receive 
her  sugars  duty  free,  because  of  the  hitter’s  having  conceded  this  privilege  to 
Ecuatorian  sugar,  by  a treaty  lately  celebrated  by  her  with  that  Republic. 

No  case  can  be  quoted  of  so  strange  a pretension  ever  having  been  set 
forth  by  any  country. 
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Avliat  we  Lave  just  said,  let  us  celebrate  the  eounuercial 
treaty  wo  have  so  often  recommended  and  let  a Peruvian-Xortli-Americau 
line  of  Stt-amers  he  cstahlislicil  under  its  shield;  and  instead  of  continning 
our  commercial  intercourse  witli  tl)e  South,  let  us  direct  it  towards  tlie  North, 
leaving  C'hili,  in  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  isolated  in  the  extreme  South  of 
tliP  continent. 

Just  as  Chili  wishes  to  exploit  her  sugar  consuming  power  for  the  henelit 
of  her  expoi't  trade  hy  offering  to  the  Brazils  and  lv[uator  to  receive  this 
article  from  them  duty  free,  on  condition  of  their  receiving  her  manufactures 
on  the  same  terms,  let  us  also  turn  our  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flour  to  account  in  favor  of  our  political  and  economical  interests  which,  with 
the  opening  ot  the  inter-oceanic  canal,  will  acquire  great  importance,  to  the 
natural  and  inevitable  detriment  of  those  of  our  Southern  rival. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  circumstance  nor  doubt  that  Chili  will  endeavour 
to  counteract,  to  our  detriment,  the  natural  elfects  of  the  opening  of  this  mari- 
time route,  which  will  lessen  her  commercial  importance  in  the  Pacific. 

Let  us  proceed  with  foresight,  and,  protected  by  a commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States  and  a line  of  steamers  of  or.r  own,  let  us  [)re})are  to 
frustrate  the  attempts  .ind  machinations  of  our  enemy. 

ei‘F6 1 >iis! 

Vde  will  now  pass  on  to  another  subject  and  endeavoui'  to  conclude  these 
dissertations  in  order  not  to  encroach  on  the  benevolence  of  our  readers. 

(bur  diplomatic  labors  have  hitherto  been  so  arid  that  the  very  idea  of 
Peru  ever  obtaining  the  support  of  Jdouth  American  Covernments,  even  when 
treating  of  matters  of  their  incumbency,  must,  witliout  causing  us  the  least 
surprise,  be  qualified  as  utopical  in  the  extreme. 

There  are  few  people  in  the  world  so  sceptical  as  Peruvians  and  it  is  also 
fair  t(.)  admit  that  there  are  few  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  good 
faith  has  been  so  greatly  aj)used.— "We  must  not,  therefore,  1)0  discouraged  by 
the  first  objetions  made  by  incredulous  anad  pessimist  minds. 

Persons  will  not  be  wanting  to  aiTirra  that  it  is  illiis  ny  to  tldnlc  that  tb.e 
P>razils,  the  Ai'geniine,  Columlfia  and  IMexico  will  be  induced  to  second  the 
re{)resentations  of  Peru  at  dVashington,  in  the  manner  as  suggested  by  u.s 
wliich,  as  will  be  reniembeiwd,  is  simply  to  solicit  the  good  otlices  of  the 
United  States  to  induce  (Jhili  legally  to  carry  out  the  conditions  imposed  l')y 
clause  Hi  of  the  Ancon  Treaty. 

The  result  of  our  chancellerie’s  last  communication  with  the  Brazils  jus- 
tifies the  supposition  that  a renewed  petition  on  Ihe  part  of  Peru  vdllbe  well 
received  at  Pio  Jam  iro. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Argentines  have  any  special 
predelection  tor  Peruvians.  They  probably  take  neither  more  nos  less  interest 
in  us  than  they  do  in  the  Wexicai^s  or  d'eiiezuelans  or  in  any  other  people 
belonging  to  this  Continent,  for  bevond  the  feeble  tie  of  fi'-ming  part  of  the 
American  Community,  there  is  no  other  motive  to  arous,  their  sympathies  in 
our  favor. 

But  this  is  not  a question  of  friendship. 

The  Argentines  clearly  understand  that  the  conqu.sts  made  by  their 
secular  enemy  in  the  Pacific  rrsotmd  at  Buenos  Aires.  They  know,  having 
reason  to  feel  it,  that  if  Chili  had  not  possessed  herself  of  Tarapaca’s  millions, 
the  would  never  have  beoi  al)le  to  accumulate  the  elements  of  war  she  now 
commands  and  which  slic  did  not  ac({uire  for  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  Peru, 
but  for  lIio  purpose  of  imi)osing  upoir  Argentina  the  divisive  line  of  the  An- 
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fles  most  coiivenient  to  lierself.  There  is  not  one  Argentine  wlio  is  ignorant  to- 
day of  the  fact  that  Chili  Avitliout  Tarapaca  would  l)o  an  impotent  rival  and 
that  every  fresh  conquest  made  l)y  her  adds  to  her  might  and  increases  her 
military  power  and  therefore  compels  his  Conntiy  to  incur  fresli  exjicnses  in 
preparations  for  war  amounting  to  many  millions  diverted  from  her  economi- 
cal requirements. — All  this  being  known  in  Argentina,  why  doubt  as  to  the 
kindly  reception  of  Peru’s  petition  there? — AVe  are  convinced  of  the  contrary; 
— There  is  no  South  American  Repnldic,  e.vcept  Bolivia,  so  deeply  interested 
as  Argentina  in  an  honoralile  settlement  of  the  (piestions  still  left  peu'ling  ].)y 
the  Pacific  War  and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  possilhlity  of  her  refusing  us 
her  aid,  if  once  that  of  the  Brazils  be  secured. 

In  Columbia,  a nation  more  sentimental  than  utilitarian,  where  the 
sympathies  for  Peru  are  more  lively  than  in  other  South  American  Sections 
and  where  the  words  of  .Vmerican  confraternity  and  justice  are  not  raoaning- 
less,  we  presume  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  sincere  support.  Aloreover  Italy’s 
inconsiderate  attitude  in  the  Corrutti  alfair  has  opeu'id  that  people’s  eyes  to 
the  convenience  of  tightening  the  bonds  that  ought  to  unite  the  South-Amo- 
rican  republics. 

As  vre  have  not  cultivated  international  relations  with  }dcxico,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  as  to  tlie  kind  of  reception  our  solicitude  will  meet  with 
there.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  tliat  country  vdll  not  shirk  the 
opportunity  to  make  common  cause  with,  the  rest  of  the  republics  of  Latin 
origin  before  the  Chancellerie  at  AAhishington,  in  a matter  of  the  kind  here 
treated  of.  But  whether  she  will  cooperate  or  not  in  the  objot.t  pursued  liy 
Peru,  the  intervention  of  the  three  South  American  republics  will  suffice. 

The  contingency  of  Chili  not  only  refusing  to  attend  the  Congress  l)ut 
of  her  refusing  likewise  to  respect  the  resolutions  passed  there  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Further,  a little  reflection  on  this  point,  if  once  tlie  Coagress  be  convoked, 
Avill  show  her  the  impossibility  of  j)ersisting  in  such  ill-a  ivise  ! policy.  Cliili. 
having  despoiled  Peru  and  Bolivia  of  their  saltpeter  b-'ils,  has  a treasure  to 
defend  and  cannot  afford  to  enter  u])on  reckless  ad veiitui'vs  su'-li  as  wouM  l)C 
her  defiance  of  united  America  and  her  denial  to  ac(:(!pt  tlie  rc'-w-hiti  jns  come 
to  in  the  belialt  of  peace,  justice  and  the  conveiiiences  of  the  wli  )lo  continenl. 

IMighty  Russia  was  comp-'lled  to  attend  th  last  Europ.Mii  Congress  ad- 
Berlin,  which  doprivcl  lau’ of  a considerable  part  of  the  tiiiits  (d'  her  victo- 
ries over  the  Turks  already  sanctione^i  in  accer.lance  witli  inlei'uational  right 
lyy  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  by  the  vanquished;  Turkey,  in  her  turn,  was 
limited  Ity  the  comftined  action  of  the  European  powers  in  her  pretensions,  as 
victor  over  Greece. 

II  is  juitural  that  Chili,  when  once  informed  of  Peru’s  intentioris,  will, 
l)y  every  means  in  her  ])Ower,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  an  Ame- 
rican Congress.  This  is  undoudtcdly  beyond  discu-sioii  and  it  is  clearh'  the 
duty  of  Peruvian  di])lomac3"  to  frustrate  such  attenpits;  juoreover,  if,  in  sjiite 
of  her  efforts.  Chili  fail  to  prevent  tiie  meeti'ug  of  the  said  Congress,  she  will 
do  what  Russia  did  at  Berlin,  i.  e.,  defend  herself  as  far  as  she  can  and  con- 
form to  the  result. 

It  does  not  seem  proh'able,  moreover,  that  Chili’s  action  will  prevent  the 
calling  of  an  American  Congress. 

Tlie  invitation,  as  already  stated,  'would  be  addressed  either  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  alone  or  conjointly  Avith  Argentina,  the  Brazils,  Columbia  and 
IMexico.  And,  as  this  position  Avould  be  due  to  the  comliined  actio'u  of  these 
republics,  in  support  of  Peru’s  solicitude  at  AATshington,  it  cannot  lie  suppos- 
ed that,  tlicir  diplomacy  being  once  committed  in  this  Avay,  they  Avould  recede 
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and  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  be  frustrated  to  please  Chili.  IVe  stated,  in 
tlie  first  part  of  tliis  compendium,  that  it  is  not  only  with  a view'  to  assure 
success  at  AVasliington  that  we  should  endeavour  to  sc'cure  the  good  offices 
of  some  of  the  American  Republics,  but  also  having  regard  to  America’s 
future  and  most  vital  interests. 

In  fact,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the  re|)uhhcs  ofthis  hemisphere 
have  done  wrong  in  neglecting  opportunities  that  have  presented  themsel- 
ves to  make  common  cause  with  the  Great  Re[>uhlic  of  tlie  North,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  principles.  The  Monroe  doctrine  being  proclaim  .1,  the  wdiole  of  free 
America  united  ought  to  obtain  its  definite  interprotatio:i,  witli  a view  to  its 
incor]ioration  in  the  puldic  law  of  tliis  continent  and  thus  deprive  it  of  its 
exclusively  North  American  character,  w'hieh  im})lie3  something  like  a limi- 
tation of  the  sovereignty  of  the  rest  of  the  republics.  Another  opportunity, 
sadly  lost,  to  jiut  into  practice  a Pan-American  policy,  was  the  one  offered  b\' 
the  occasion  of  the  United  States  solemnly^  requiring  of  Spain  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  our  Cuban  brothers. 

h or  the  fact  of  the  sovereign  states  of  this  continent  having  left  the 
North  American  Republic  isolated  in  an  essentially  American  question  they 
have  clearly  acknow'leged  the  hegemony  of  tlie  United  States,  thus  authoriz- 
ing Europe  to  consider  her  as  the  exclusive  arbiter  of  the  wdiole  of  America; 
for  wdiich  reason  although  European  pow'ers  of  the  second  and  third  order 
and  also  some  Asiatic  pow'ers  of  less  importance  were  invited  to  the  conferen- 
ces held  at  La  Ilaye,  not  a single  pow'er  belonging  to  this  great  continent, 
outside  the  United  States,  w'as  invited. 

If  Peru,  in  her  difficulty,  w'ere  to  apply  for  help  to  the  Lhiited  States  alone, 
])recluding  from  the  cooperation  of  the  republics,  she  would  contribute 
towards  guaranteeing  the  hegemony  of  the  North  American  Republic. 

There,  thus,  exists  a higher  interest  wdiich  counsels  the  seeking  of  a 
solution  of  questions  atf'ecting  the  wdiole  American  continent,  in  common 
accord  wdth  all  the  American  countries. 

The  wdsdom  of  choosing  this  road  and  of  pi’actically  initiating  the  high- 
miuded  policy,  the  adoption  of  w'hich  was  jiroposed  by  Blaine,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  last  Pan-American  Congress,  cannot  be  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  any  State  belonging  to  this  Continent;  and  this  circumstance 
is  a further  reason  for  Peru’s  action  being  seconded  by  tlie  re})ublies  wdiose 
coiperation  she  asks  in  the  diplomatic  campaign  on  wdiich  she  has  embarked 
in  defence  of  her  territory  against  the  attempts  of  Chili. 

And  finally,  the  attitude  of  Chili,  based  on  the  systematic  violation  of 
her  international  treaties  cannot  be  indilferent  to  the  American  Republics, 
nor  can  the  latter  quietly  tolerate  the  continuance  of  Chili’s  policy  of  conquest. 
— That  policv  can  only  lead  to  the  perpetuation  on  this  Continent  of  the  arm- 
ed peace  plague,  wdth  its  serpiel  uf  standing  armies  and  other  public 
calamities. — The  conflict  that  again  threatens  in  the  Pacific  does  not  affect 
the  old  beligerants  only;  the  definite  settling  up  of  the  questions  left  in 
suspense  hv  the  war,  owdng  to  the  conduct  adopted  by  Chili,  interests  the 
whole  Continent,  and  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  for  the  Peruvian  Chaucellerie 
to  prove  it. 

We  are  thus  of  the  opinion,  if  our  good  wishes  for  our  country  do  not 
bias  our  judgment  and  lead  ns  astray, — that  Peru  is  in  a position  to  obtain 
the  sincere  cooperation  of  the  repuljlics  named,  and,  strengthened  by  this  val- 
uable aid,  she  is  equally  able,  in  Mhishington,  to  save  her  captive  provinces 
from  Chilian  rapacity,  and  to  give  a different  turn  to  her  foreign  policy. 

It  is  towards  Washington  we  must  point  our  looks. 
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Chili  herself  points  to  the  truth  of  this. — Her  hatred  of  the  United  State.s, 
the  crusades  of  her  politicians,  the  constant  propaganda  of  her  press  against 
the  United  States — all  give  evidence  that  she  feels  that  that  is  the  power  on 
whom  it  incumbs  to  deter  her  in  her  depradatory  }'ohcy  against  her  neighbors. 

Some  Chilians  by  instinct  and  others  througli  foresight  see  that  in  IVash- 
ingtoii  alone  may  the  hand  be  raised  that  shall  l)id  (istop»  to  tlicir  lust  for 
conquests,  so  antagoni,stic  to  America’s  peace  and  progress. 

Let  us  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  America  to  aid  us  in  the  Tacna  and  Ari- 
ca  liberation  campaign,  contident  that,  if  to  our  misfortune,  we  be  not  suc- 
cessful, we  shall,  at  least,  have  done  our  duty  without  the  fear  that  either 
failure  or  aught  else  be  able  to  render  our  internal  and  external  situation  any 
worse  than  it  now  is. 

If  the  foregoing  succeed  in  inducing  us  to  meditate  on  the  Tacna — Arica 
problem,  and  on  the  sad  condition  of  our  country,  it  will  be  convenient,  whilst 
doing  so,  to  bear  in  mind  the  modifications  that  will  naturally  occur  in  this 
hemisphere,  within  the  next  ten  years,  when  once  direct  communication 
through  the  cutting  of  the  Istmus  of  Panama  be  established  between  all 
American  Countries: — this  will  eftectively  contribute  towards  drawing  them 
closer  together  and  towards  creating,  l)etween  them,  more  solid  bonds  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  than  have  hitherto  existed  in  their  respective  com- 
mercial and  political  intercourse. 

As  Ave  have  already  pointed  out,  the  pros])ect  of  this  will  compel  Chili 
to  redouble  her  elforts,  so  as  to  secure  tier  inteniled  aggrandizement  and 
commercial  })reeminence  amongst  the  repuljlics  of  the  Pacific,  (which  but  a 
quarter  of  a centuty  ago,  united  their  strength  in  order  to  re})el  Spanish 
aggression),  before  this  evolution  becomes  a reality. 

Then  the  Northern  Colossus,  avIioso  maritime  power  Avill  be  doul>led, 
simjdy  lyy  the  facility  given  her  fijr  the  rai)id  and  safe  conduct  of  her  ships  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  Avhose  })Opulation  will  then  ajiproach  one  hun- 
dred millions,  Avill  ap{)ear  even  more  i)Owerful  and  })rogressive  in  the  face  of 
the  world  than  she  docs  to-day;  she  Avill  then  indisjnrtably  make  lier  politi- 
cal and  commercial  preponderance  felt  througliout  the  whole  of  this  half  of 
the  Avorld. 

If  INIexico  and  Argentina,  the  trvo  republics  most  distant  from  tlie  tro- 
pics, continue  on  the  progressive  path  they  have  followed  since  a number  of 
years;  if  the  railroads  of  the  former  be  extended  to  Central  America  and 
those  of  the  latter  enter  and  traverse  Bolivian  torritory,  and  the  growth  of 
their  respective  po})ulations  continue  as  of  late,  until  tlie  city  of  INIexico 
counts  500,000  and  Buenos  Aires  over  one  million,  their  progress  will  reveal 
to  the  world  the  degree  of  [)rosperity  the  future  has  also  in  store  for  the  free 
American  countries  of  Latin  origin. 

During  that  decade  the  commerce  of  the  Amazon  regions  Avill  have 
attained  to  an  enormous  development,  directly  benefiting  the  Brazils,  thus 
working  extraordinary  changes  in  that  vast  region,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
territorial  rights,  if  tlie  recent  ocurrences  at  Acre  do  not  induce  us  to  shake 
oif  the  lethargy  that  has  so  long  clogged  our  steps. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  lot  that  arvaits  Peru  if  she  continue  to  prolong 
her  political  imsignificance  and  if  she  firil,  Avithin  the  next  ten  years,  to 
effect  greater  conr^uests  in  tier  economical  deAnlopment  than  those  she  has 
made  during  the  last  decade,  in  Avhich  the  number  of  emigrants  that  have 
left  her  shores  exceeds  that  of  the  immigrants  that  haA'C  landed  there. 


Lima,  February  1900. 


ALEJANDRO  GARLAND. 
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